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Artistic Congress in Antwerp. 


NTWERP has been | 
downright mad for 
three days, and is 
only now getting 
gradually steady. 
The streets of the 
quaint old town 
have been filled 
with people, the 
houses covered 


amount of music 
has been made, 
which, from the 
waves of sound! 
produced, —- never 
ending, still begin- | 
ning,—will, pro- 
bably, influence | 
the thoughts and | 


so affect the des- 
human race. And, 


while this has been | 
going on outside ; 


with flags, and an | 








“tree of liberty” and its ancient architecture, 
including the marvellous spire of the cathedral, 
seen by the light of a brilliant moon, was remark- 


ably striking. The cathedral has been under- 
going restoration during several years; bat the 


north tower and spire are completed, and the works 
are now going on at the east end. ‘The variety, 
in both plan and detail, of the spire, is very 
notable, and produces a result which is unique. 
In the pavement at the foot of the tower, there 
is a small stone studded with tweuty-nine little 
morsels of brass, oddly disposed. If any of the 
people about be asked as to its origin, they will 
| Say that in time gone by a man fe'] from the 
i spire, and that the stone, with its morsels of brass, 
recorded the number of pieces into which be was 


siasm prevailed: art was everywhere in the 
ascendant ; and the hosts sang, together with 
various other chansons written for the occasion, 
in French, German, and Flemish,— 
* Dans la ville antique of nos peres 

Ont recu les tiens aatrefois, 

Ov de vingt peuples, tous nos fréres, 

Aujourd’hui résonnent les voix ; 

Dans ce foyer d’un art splendide 

Que l'univers a reconnu, 

Ou hospitalité préside, 

Artiste, sois le bienvenu! ’” 


After the dinner came a féle champétre, given 
hy the Société Royale d’Harmonie d’Ativers in 
their gardens just outside the ramparts, where 
the decorations were very appropriate and charm- 
ing. Here, too, all took the same tone and 





broken! One who is well acquainted with the 
archives of Antwerp informs us, what is appa- | 





rently not generally known, that he has himself) 
|seen a record proving this memorial to be the 
gravestone of the designer of the tower,—of 
Appelmans, “ Architectus hujus turris.” 


colour: a cantats, written for the purpose, 
awarded “glory to the soldiers of thought,—to 


| the pioneers of the future.” In one part of the 
| grounds a large transparency showed the genius 


of immortality inscribing, on a marble slab, the 
names of artists belonging to the various countries 





The well-known ironwork by Quintin Matsys, | 

| close to the tower, has been freshly painted of an | 
jugly colour. This canopy is certainly a wonder- 
| fully free piece of hand-work ; most cleverly de- | 
| signed: and if, as the inscription in the cathedral | 

| tells us, in other words,— 





** *Twas love connubial taught the smith to paint,”’ 


‘taught the smith to forge, so that we might re- 
| workmen, 

If, however, we would give any notion of what | 
has been done during the week, we must not loiter | 





represented at the Congress; for Italy, Raffaelle 
and Michelangelo; for Belgium, J. Van Eyck and 


| Rubens; for Germany, Albert Durer and Hol- 


| bein ; for Holland, Lucas Von Leyden and Rem- 
brandt; for France, Poussin and Lesueur; for 
Spain, Murillo and Velasquez; and for England, 
Hogarth and Reynolds. It was difficult to 
realize the fact, amidst the bustle and excitement 


impressions, an |we should be glad to know what it was that | of the moment,—excitement which, throughout 


‘the town, was positively terrific,—that the day 


tinies,of the whole | commend the same course to some of our art-| was Sunday; but on this head we are not called 


to speak. 
Early in the morning of the 19th, after the 
| inauguration of some mural paintings in St. 








within walls and just now in the streets, full of interest though they | | George’s Church, the members of the Academy of 
pleasant gardens be. An ecclesiastical ceremony,—the procession de | Antwerp held a solemn sitting in the Museum, at 
delegated artists; Notre Dame, opened the morning of the 18th; an | which many of the leading strangers were pre- 


from Germany, France, Holland, Denmark, Spain, | imposing spectacle, including embroidered ban- | 


Italy, Switzerland, England, and parts of Belgium | 


ners worth, some of them, from 1,200/. to 1,500/. | 
| 


sent ; including Mr. Von Klenze, of Munich ; Mr. 
Roelandt, of Ghent ; and Mr. Robert Fleury, of 


have been entertained by the artists and corporation | each ; and a figure of the Virgin, blazing with | Paris. Mr. de Keyser, the President, read an 
of Antwerp. Antwerp,—alma mater of Rubens diamonds and cloth of gold; the outline of which | interesting address. The Academy then attended 


and Vandyck,—has been always famous for her love | 
and encouragement of the fine arts; and maintains 


figure, by the way, is supremely ugly. When the, 
Dean, in the Grande Place, left his canopy, 








divine service in the cathedral; where, on their 
the dean and his clergy advanced to 











the old reputation. The attempts that are made to ‘surrounded by his clergy, gave a benediction to| _meet them; bowed, and headed them to the place 
centralise in Brussels Belgian art, amongst ' the military post at the Hétel de Ville,—a dozen | | appointed. On our way back to the opening of 


other things, are a mistake; and Antwerp has | boys swinging censers and an enormous crowd | the Congress we saw, with a select few, by special 
nobly rebuked it. The number of English artists | | around, —an artistic scene was produced. At one | kindness, the Chapelle Bourgogne, in the house 
present at the Congress was not very great, but /o’clock a formal visit was paid to the Exhibition of Madame Dhanis, in Longue Rue Neuve, a 


the list includes some known names. Mr. David 
Roberts, Mr. E.M. Ward, Mr. Doo, and Mr. J. P. 
Knight represented the Royal Academy; Mr. 


Hurlstone, president, and Mr. Salter, the Society | 


of British Artists. Professor Donaldson, Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, Mr. James Fergusson, and Mr. 
Godwin were there from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; and the first and last of these 
gentlemen, with Mr. Edmund Antrobus, repre- 
sented the Art-Union of London, From the New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours came Mr. 
Henry Warren, president, Mr. Louis Haghe, Mr. 
Wehnert, and Mr. Fahey: the Old Society sent 
noone. Mr. W. Cave Thomas, whose excellent 
paper we published last week, and Mr. Henry 
Ottley, would probably complete the account. 
The total number of “adherents,” according to 
the printed list, was more than 1,000. 

The first re-union on the evening of the 17th, 
at the “ Cercle Artistique,” was crowded: two or 
three energetic speeches of welcome were deli- 
vered, and then the whole assembly marched out ; 
were met by a body of torch-bearers; and thus 
proceeded, the streets lined with the population 
of Antwerp, to the Hétel de Ville. As the pro- 
cession marched hundreds fell in; and the result 
was that the rooms in the Town Hall were soon 
filled, and large numbers of the invited guests 
never entered them. Ifa little more vigilance as 
to the admission of the right people had been 
exercised here, it would have been advantageous. 
However, the Burgomaster, Mr. Loos, welcomed 
those who could hear, and Mr. Cave Thomas and 
Professor Donaldson replied on the part of the 
English. The effect of the torches on the multi- 


\of Modern Art, opened by the “ Société | 
pour l’Encouragement des Beaux Arts;” a very in- 
teresting collection of 1,331 works, mostly paint- 
ings, several of them possessing extraordinary 
merit. We would especially point to pictures by | 
| Mr. de Keyser, the accomplished president of the 
Academy, Mr. H. Leys, Mr. Cermak, Mr. de 
Braekeleer, Mr. Lies, Mr. Pauwels, and others. 
We must endeavour, however, to speak of the 
exhibition more fully hereafter. 

A banquet was given in the afternoon, to the 
visitors, by the inhabitants of the city, in the 
Théatre des Variétés, including the stage and a ball- 
room at the back of it,—all charmingly fitted up 
for the occasion. The chairman (the burgomaster), 
the minister Mr. Rogier, and a selection of the 
guests sat in the first balcony, our dress circle; and 
thence “Jes toasts” were given,—two only, “The 
King” and “ The Foreign Artists.” “ Welkom 
alle in Rubens Stad” was a prominent inscription. 
“The second toast,” said the chairman, “which 
Ihave to give, and for which I ask the triple 
huzza, is to the foreigners, our guests, artists, 
men of letters, and friends of the fine arts of dif- 
ferent countries, who have kindly responded to 
our appeal, and have come amongst us to fraternise 
with our artists, and deliberate on questions, the 
happy solution of which must contribute to the 
progress of the arts, and the welfare and dignity 
of those who consecrate themselves to the pursuit 
of them.” Mr. Hugelman, in replying for the 
French artists, maintained loudly the supremacy 
of the idea over matter. The dinner was admirably 
well served ; and, when we say it was hot, and 
that 1,250 persons dined, it will be seen that this 





tude in the Grande Place, with its flourishing 





was no small undertaking. The greatest enthu- 


most interesting little apartment, built and de- 
corated, probably, for the marriage of Philip le 
Bel and Isabel. Its groined ceiling, displaying 
the date 1494, and the motto “ Qui vouldra,” is 
exquisitely painted. The walls have scroll foliage 


‘with shields, the royal arms, and birds, of great 


freedom and beauty, coloured and gilt. It seems 
not unlikely that it is executed partly in fresco, 
partly in oil, or it may possibly be all in oil. The 
scroll-work, which is gilt, and in a remarkably 
good state of preservation, is etched over in black, 
perhaps with a reed. The windows are filled with 
stained glass, part of which displays a portrait of 
Philip. 

And then came the opening of the Congress in 
the great salon at the Cité. The Burgomaster 
presided, and the Duke de Brabant showed his 
interest in the proceedings by sending a letter. 
The bureau was formed, and a vice-president was 
elected for each country, Mr. Donaldson being 
appointed for England. Some warm oratory was 
wasted on an attempt to change the order in 
which the questions stood on the programme, 
where questions of material interest were put 
before those of philosophical interest—the ideal 
after the real. It was explained, however, that 
both would be discussed simultaneously in the 
sections. The members then elected in which 
section they should work, and proceeded to busi- 
ness. The great point referred to the “ material” 
section was that of copyright; and the discussion of 
this on the first day took the shape of settling 
whether or not the question of perpetuity of 
right, on the part of one who has created a work 
of art, might be discussed. This was settled in 
the affirmative. The day was closed with a concert 
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of considerable excellence; wherein sixty of the 
ladies of Antwerp, elegantly dressed, as nearly 
alike as might be, with three times as many of the 
gentlemen, sang as chorus, with Madlle. Artot 
and other professional soloists. 

During Tuesday, the Congress continued its 
sittings: the result we will speak of another 
time. A large amount of oratory was expended ;— 
part of it of a remarkable kind, in two applica- 
tions of the word. Some of our foreign friends 
are peculiar in their manner: they shout, they 
gesticulate, point, sneer, shriek, and almost cry;— 
all, perhaps, to show that No. 2 motion should 
be taken before No.1; or that 3 and 3, by some 
possibility, are 7, Let it suffice, as to the discus- 
sion on hand, that a broad principle, enunciated 
by the Baron Taylor, that “the idea belongs to 
the author of it in perpetuity,” was negatived. 
We must hasten now to close. The well-known 
cavalcade of Cars and Giants (of a coarser aspect 
than we anticipated) went round the town, to the 
great delight of the thousands who filled it: the 
spire of the cathedral was illuminated with Ben- 
gal lights; and a great ball in the theatre closed 
the fétes, though not the Congress. All the 
arrangements were admirable and liberal in the 
extreme. Several of the English visitors are 
specially indebted to Mr. Kreglinger, who has 
been unremitting in his endeavours to make their 
visit satisfactory. Where, however, s0 many have 
exerted themselves, it is invidious to select : let 
them all accept our thanks, for they all deserve 
them. 

Glory to Antwerp! the ancient asylum of 
arts, and the birthplace of Rubens! — to 
Antwerp, who appreciates and rejcices in the 
genius of her children, and knows how to honour 
the artists of other countries. 





RESIDENCES, AND THE INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES, IN PARIS. 


THE question of cause of the rise of rents in 
Paris, is becoming more than ever discussed in 
the French journals and society. We continue to 
think this question so important in the considera- 
tion of what should be done towards the removal 
of particular evils in London, that we shall here 
present at length what is the existing state of 
affairs, as we have arrived at it by long and 
patient investigation. 

In our article in April last, on Population, 
Houses, and Improvements in Paris, as often 
previously, we mentioned that towards the 
end of last year, it had been found that rents of 
particular “‘ appartements” had doubled or 
trebled within a short period, and we quoted 
statements which went to show that property in 
the centre of Paris bought between 1841 and 
1855, would now be bringing in 20 to 100 per 
cent. interest. We also gave results of our ana- 
lysis of the census tables of 1851 and 1856, which 
proved there had been a considerable increase in 
the density of the population at the latter date.* 
From subsequent observation, we do not hesitate 
to say that the rent of an “appartement,” or 
suite of rooms and kitchen, in a good street in one 
of the fashionable quarters of Paris, may be esti- 
mated as double or nearer treble what the 
rent would be in London,—the light and air for 
some of the rooms being moreover very inferior ; 
whilst for businéss premises in centres of chief 
resort, such as the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
the quarter of the new Opera-house, scarcely any 
limit would be safely named. Expenditure in 
decoration is equally illimitable; and articles of 
food and drink, “objets de consommation,” are 
from all causes dear, dearer than in other quarters 
of Paris. In certain districts, however, such as 
those to the east, and even in or adjacent to the 
fashionable Faubourg St. Germain, south, charges 
are very different; indeed, where the streets and 
houses are not new, rents at least arc, we believe, 
as favourable as in London for a class of tenants 
requiring similar accommodation. All “ apparte- 

ments” have certain obvious and considerable ad- 
vantages over the accommodation now available 
in London ; and they have some serious defects. 

The municipality and the Government, though 
admitting (somewhat slowly perhaps), the fact of 
the dearness, have always contended that the rise 
in rents is due to other influences than the pull- 


* Page 277, ante. 





ing-down and new-building ; which measures, they 
have given figures with a view to show, must have 
operated in mitigation, rather than as causes of 
the grievance. Most recently, Mr. Granier de 
Cassagnac, in Le Constitutionnel, has put forth 
some important statements in answer to such 
complaints as he finds expressed by Mr. A. Weill, 
Mr. A. Guéroult, Mr. F. de Lasteyrie, and others, 
in pamphlets and articles to which we have re- 
ferred on previous occasions. The last-named of 
these writers has just published a small volume. 
We believe it embodies his articles in L’ Opinion 
Vationale, which certainly as they went on, were 
weighted by an amount of bias not favourable to 
the pursuit of the trath. Mr. de Cassaguac shows 
by figures, that viewing the whole of Paris, more 
logements have been created than have been de- 
stroyed in the year 1860. He ought to have 
taken his inquiry over a longer period. He re- 
peats the assertion that the dearness is due mainly 
to the extraordinary increase in the population of 
the French metropolis. He says in his first letter, 
printed the 3rd of this August,— 
“It results from the examination of the facts and 
figures, that, far from having diminished the number of 
the houses or the /ogements, the works in Paris have 
enormously increased them. By consequence, far from 
having contributed to the dearness of the rents, the works 
in Paris have considerably moderated them. Without 
the foresight which took the initiative of these works, 
and without the energy which has pursued them, the 
rents would have attained a level that the imagination 
could not view without terror.” 
And he continues :— 


“In fact, how many houses and how many logements 
did the existing administration find, at the outset of its 
works, in Paris; and how many of these does it offer to 
the population to-day ?— Voila la question.” 


The honourable deputy, however, has here 
spoken, triumphantly, only to what is not the 
question,—though he makes a considerable step, 
farther on. He states that in 1860, in the whole 
of Paris, there were demolished 1,171 houses, 
containing 7,715 logements ; but that there were 
built 3,986 houses containing 22,040 logements ; 
which would give 14,325 ts more than in 
1859. Still, so far, it might be that the locality, 
the price, and the character of convenient and 
healthful accommodation of the new logements 
were such, that the numerical gain would be, or 
ought to be estimated as, a decrease. Mr. de 
Cassagnac refers to the fact that whilst there 
has been a diminution in some arrondissements ; 
in others, those to which he says families of 
moderate means attach themselves, the houses and 
logements have multiplied. The first arrondisse- 
ment (le Louvre), has lost forty-eight houses, or 886 
logements ; the second arrondissement (la Bourse), 
nine houses, or 201 logements; and the eighth 
arrondissement (l’Elysée), 548 logements, al- 
though the latter with a gain of 8 houses. But, 
looking first on the right bank of the Seine, the 
eighteenth arrondissement (la Butte-Montmartre) 
has gained 440 houses, or 2,846 logements; the 
seventeenth arrondissement (Batignolles), 222 
houses, or 1,625 logements ; the tenth arrondisse- 
ment (Enclos Saint-Laurent), 200 houses, or 1,516 
logements; and the twentieth arrondissement 
(Ménilmontant), 312 houses, or 1,199 logements. 
On the left bank: the thirteenth arrondissement 
(les Gobelins) has gained 173 houses, or 710 loge- 
ments; the fourteenth (i Observatoire), 419 houses, 
or 1,772 logements; and the fifteenth ( Vaugirard), 
319 houses, or 1,763 logements, There is a result 
to be deduced from his first-quoted figures, which 
he has not mentioned, namely, that in all Paris, 
as well as in the old quarters, the proportion of 
logements per house is less than it was. This 
result surprises us, since the apparent tendency is 
in every district, towards increased height of 
houses ; and it is doubtful whether such height 
is not often as disproportionate to the width of 
streets, in the new as in the other quarters, and in 
excess of what should be desired on considera- 
tions of health, We apprehend also that the 
proportion of rooms in roofs is too great every- 
where. It is to be regretted that he has not 
given the figures for 1851, for the now-annexed 
districts. Continuing to speak of these, he 
says :-— 

“One sees then, it is principally in the quarters inha- 
bited by the petits rentiers and the families ouvriéres that 
the works of Paris have multiplied the new houses and 
the logements.”” 

This is just what is the charge against those 
who have devised or brought about the new works, 
New logements are provided ; but there are not 
the same number of such as were formerly avail- 
able for those who cannot at present, or for some 
— forward, -— ap creme the cen- 
tral quarters. In these, the destroyed, 
first, are replaced by a smaller number ; secondly, 





the new buildings are of more expensive charac- 





ter than the old; thirdly, it is not clear that the 
lowest-priced rooms in them, as those in the roofs, 
are much better than rooms in the old buildings. 

All the instances of extended area of choice, 
given by Mr. de Cassagnac, except the tenth arron- 
dissement, are in the recently-annexed Janlieu, 
which requires considerable im t, in re- 
turn for what it is now made to contribute to the 
municipal funds. The distance may be nothing 
like that from the centre to the suburbs of Lon- 
don: nevertheless, the question remains to be 
discussed, whether it is really artisans, and their 
class, who have accepted the accommodation pro- 
vided for them; or whether the distance be an 
objection. It appears from the house-assessment 
in Paris, that. there has really been a decline in 
the mean of the price of “locations,” though a 
very slight one: and it is found that the “apparte- 
ments” at 250 francs to 500 francs have increased 
from 125,434 in 1860, to 129,439 in 1861. The 
municipality itself paysthe impost pertaining tothe 
“ appartements” of 250 francs, and two-thirds of 
that belonging to those of 250 to 500 francs; 
and the charge on this head which was 1,400,000 
francs in 1860 will be 1,633,000 francs in the 
present year. Mr. de Cassagnac concludes there- 
fore, as already said, that the great works in 
Paris, far from having contributed to elevate 
rents, have acted in the contrary direction. Our 
readers know that it is affirmed there is an 
improvement in health. There has been an in- 
crease of the inhabitants of Paris, in ten years, 
of 21 per cent. in the area within the old 
barriers, and 114 per cent. in the districts now 
annexed; or 469,079 persons in all. At the rate 
of three persons per logement, this excédant 
would have required more than 15,000 new 
buildings. We do not see that the municipa- 
lity could have a better defence. Yet there is 
something more to be said. There are some 
assumptions which we have hinted at, in this 
reasoning. It is assumed that the French arti- 
san, the labourer of the lower class, and the 
girls employed in shops, can pay a rent of 250 
francs minimum; secondly, it is not stated 
whether the new logements are sufficiently com- 
modious for a family; and thirdly, the question 
of distance is not touched. Now, on the first 
point, we will merely observe, that we some 
time since expressed doubts; and we have them 
corroborated by perusal of an article by Mr. 
Delamarre in La Patrie of two days later than 
the number of La Constitutionnel. Mr. Dela- 
marre, who does not mention the other writer, 
thinks it necessary to treat the question, view- 
ing a scale of rents extending as low as 200 
francs, as, we suppose, for an “ appartement” 
of two or three “pidces,’—and even to 26 or 
30 francs for a single chamber; though any- 
thing of the latter kind is not to be found at 
present. Bat we will examine only the third 
bearing of the question as that which is spe- 
cially important in what would have to be con- 
sidered in improving our own metropolis. 

Modes of providing the industrious classes of 
our metropolis with commodious and healthful 
habitations have been presented in model form : 
improvement has gone little further: it has 
however been shown that, by a certain amount 
of such skill as an architect ought to have, habi- 
tations may be provided in the centre of a capital 
which will afford with every requisite of conve- 
nience, and health, accommodation at a lower 
rate of cost, and for even - + 8 number 
of persons, as compared with the existing provi- 
ys in London, As we said before the first 
model dwellings were built, it is only necessary 
that houses should be planned for the description 
of occupancy or tenancy which will inevitably 
establish itself in them. Our inquiries in Paris 
have not as yet extended to the inspection of any 
of the new buildings for workmen. Perhaps Mr. 
Layard, who recently made some allusion to these 
buildings, was better informed than we are. But 
very little had been done up to the end of last 
year; and some of the first attempts were fai- 
lures. There has been the fear on the part of 
those who would occupy such logements, of super- 
vision ; a feeling somewhat similar to what ex- 
isted in London, and did much to check the 
formation of new establishments. In Paris, how- 
ever, the system of dividin ildi in the 
course of planning them, tate’ merit bar 
exists ; the ingenuity of an architect could scarcely 
get more out of space; the limit has been passed ; 
and the condition is reached in which light and 
air are dispossessed, and health at least suffers. 
This is the eventual result in capitals like London 
and Paris; we might add several others, fortified 
places, to form a list: the varies in in- 
tensity; but the subject for consideration is 
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substan the same. It is from viewing the 
question of habitations in the light we have put 
it, that we have so constantly ted the for- 
mation of new through-routes and bridges in 
London, or, as we have very recently repeated, 
because they are not only needed for the other 
objects of traffic, but as part of the means of the 
provision of habitations. There are a considerable 
number of persons who can live in the suburbs of 
a town, or in the country, if there be direct routes 
and conveyances ; and this number can be yearly 
increased, whilst more of open space can be pro- 
vided in central quarters. On such grounds, we 
have given an approval to what is being done in 
Paris, less restrained than that of the French 
themselves, The points in question aré whether 
the works have been planned and executed too 
rapidly for the Parisian population to accommodate 
themselves to a change of abode ; whether the 
financial calculations are correct ; and whether in 
such a case, the authorities do wisely in permitting 
the opportunity for great gains which make the 
sufferings of the people. The pulling-down work 
is indeed immense, The expropriations extend 
frequently to properties at some distance from 
the actual line of street, but which are regarded 
as attached. The required authority to this ex- 
tent, is given by imperial decree. 

Though the pleading before the jury is con- 
ducted by the advocate of the municipality, the 
immediate interests defended, are, as just alluded 
to, often those of a company, to which the 
municipality has transferred the property for what, 
comparatively, sometimes turns out to have been 
a moderate sum. This transference, by which 
the companies have been enriched and rents are 


people, which may be effected by such works as 
are in progress in Paris. Hitherto, the contrasts 
between quarters have been great: in few places 
in the world are there such contrasts in the social 
scale; and it will be one result of the measures 
for the improvement of the town, that what will 
conduce to one description of objects, will permit 
the good qualities of the better portion of Parisian 
society to extend to another. In whatsoever light 
the French example be viewed, London is deeply 
Right in principle, however, as may be the 
ultimate aim of the works in Paris, it is of some 
importance to know how the hardship which exists 
is to be alleviated, and how long it may continue. 
The cessation of it cannot be exactly estimated 
from the time allowed for the completion of the 
new streets. In London, we are more likely to be 
too long in any new work, than to cause suffering 
by mere rapidity. It must be confessed, the 
question is surrounded with difficulty. Buildings 
have been projected, and will be no doubt speedily 
commenced near the Pantheon and the Luxem- 
bourg, which it is said will be suited to the means 
of those who find the existing “ appartements” too 
dear. They may assist one class who are aggrieved ; 
but we hardly think they will suit the means of 
many workmen. Schemes have been on foot, 
for the erection of residences beyond the 
fortifications. But, this again requires the 
answer to the question of distance and means of 
communication. 

In several recent conversations with men of 
the artisan class, the arguments, sanitary and 
economical, in favour of residences at the outskirts 





raised, forms then the gravamen of the imputa- 
tions against the municipality, who it has been | 
urged should themselves have done the work of | 
the new building, or kept control so far as to pre- 
vent the speculation asserted to be the chief cause | 
of the rise. The reply to the suggestion of con- | 
struction of buildings by the municipality, bas 
hitherto been, that private speculation would im- | 
mediately stop; that the city would have to) 
e every thing. Its resources would not | 
suffice, either in money or capacity of manage- | 
ment, for such an illustration of the doctrines of | 
Fourier, attended with the destruction of com- | 
merce and industry in the building trades. 
The reason, no doubt, for the rapid execution | 
of the works, would be found in the necessity for | 
providing against revolutions, With such com-| 
munications as Paris will shortly possess, every | 
part of the capital will be of ready access from 
every other ; cannon-shot could traverse, on several 
of the new lines of street, a considerable portion | 
of the length or breadth of the capital; and it) 
would be difficult for the usual tactics of a Parisian | 
mob to be again brought into play with a chance 
of success. Many who are impressed with the’ 
lesson of the evil consequences which revolutions | 
have brought upon France, are therefore ad- | 
herents of the Emperor’s policy in regard to Paris, 
who might otherwise have swelled the number of 
the objectors. There are amongst the stanch 
supporters of the Government in all its measures, 
many Bourbonists ; who say that the present ruler 
is the only man able to fill the position exacted by 
circumstances and by the character of the nation, 
or a section of it. We are giving almost the 
words of one of them in a private conversation 
some days since. It is hard to believe that the 
game industrious classes in Paris, who are so re- 
markable for amenity of manners, for skill, and 
taste, should be capable of the excesses which are 
feared; though something was lately stated by a 
member of one of the legislative bodies, implying 
such belief. It seems more reasonable to suppose, 
what is in fact seen in all émeutes, from the revo- 
lution at Naples with which the name of Masaniello 
is associated, to what has been in our own me- 
tropolis, and what was indeed the case in 1848 in 
Paris, that it is the otherwise industrious, but often 
thoughtless, classes, who take up the game com- 
menced, sometimes by boys or women, or else by the 
very worst characters, and who carry it on with 
no particular object at first, until such time as a 
leader, patriot, or tyrant, appears. Were we to 
pursue this subject to its limits, or passing those 
which these pages afford, we could show beyond 
the power of contradiction, that there is a source 
of danger,—that there are in fact les classes 
,—in every capital where nests and 
corners exist, around or by which the great force 
of observant and industrial light, passes, and does 
not penetrate. But, it is a subject so ever present 
to us that we have probably said all we could say 
about it, in previous volumes. The reader will, 
however, be quite ready to see with us, that it is 
searcely possible to fix a limit to the improvement, 


of a town, were put forward on our part. The 
answer was not encouraging. The greater number 
of the French artisans, and women generally, who 
have occupations, work in ateliers in the centre 
of Paris, or are almost compelled to be within a 
short distance of the magasins where the pro- 
duce of their labour is sold. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this at present, as in the districts of 
the Batignolles, La Villette, and Grenelle, which 
extend to the fortifications. In those localities 
there are many workmen employed, especially in 
Grenelle, which is almost as much characterized 
by tall chimneys as the town of Manchester. This 
district lies beyond the Champ de Mars. Near to 
it is Vaugirard, where large numbers of workmen 
reside. Even in such localities it is difficult now 
to find ogements. To the suggestion of a residence 
beyond the fortifications, where it might be sup- 
posed provisions would be cheaper, the answer was 
that there are no omnibuses at the early hour re- 
quired in the morning; and that so long as em- 
ployment lies in Paris, the workman must get 
his nourriture there, and if there and not at 
home, his expenses would come to the same as 
before. Of home-comfort there would be less 
than at present; and the decadence of “life in 
the family,”’a subject towhicl some of the best men 
| in France aregiving theirattention, wouldstillgo on 
amongst theclass where it too truly exists,and where 
| it is said to have been attendant upon the growth 
| unwatched of manufactures and modern industry. 
| The brighter colours in this latter picture were 
| presented in our pages lately in a report of 
|something that has been effected at Mulhausen, 
and some other places; but much more must be 
| done, both in Paris and the chief towns of France; 
we might say the same thing of England; the 
same evils have resulted in both countries; and 
our short-comings are named with those of France, 
in no captious spirit towards England, and with 
truth, by the author of the volume in which the 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes is repub- 
lished, a volume which has had an immense circu- 
lation. As time progresses, however, the proprie- 
tors of large undertakings will find it their in- 
terest to establish their workshops outside Paris, 
repeating what led to the formation of such dis- 
tricts as Grenelle ; they will feel it to be their 
interest and of their duty to keep their work- 
men near them, and to build residences, after 
the example of some of the French patrons 
now, and of certain worthy masters in the manu- 
facturing districts of England. We have alluded, 


people in Paris; and that there are some features 
of the Parisian “ appartements,” which could be 
usefully imitated by us. We may pursue the sub- 
ject in another article. Meanwhile, if we may 
say anything to the opponents of the existing 
policy of the Emperor and the municipality in the 
matter of rents and habitations, we would suggest 
to them not to forget the principle of what is 
done, and those results which there are even now 
of good. 





be it in matters pertaining to morals alone, of a| A FRENCH ESSAY UPON PAINTING AND 


ARCHITECTURE.* 

NatvrE makes no mistakes. Every form, 
whether beautiful or ugly, has its cause, and 
of all existing things there is nothing which is 
not as it should be. 

Observe this woman who lost her sight in child- 
hood. The eyelids have not enlarged with the 
successive growth of the socket: they have sunk 
into the cavity caused by the absence of the 
organ. The upper lids have carried away with 
them the lashes: the lower ones have caused a 
slight mounting up of the cheeks: the upper lip 
has been affected by the movement, and is also 
drawn up. The alteration has influenced all the 
parts of the face as they have happened to be 
more or less near the seat of the accident. 

But do you fancy that the deformity has not 
extended beyond the face? Do you think the 
neck has escaped, or the shoulders, or bosom ? 
Yes, for your sight and mine. But ask Nature. 
Show her this neck, these shoulders, that bosom, 
and she will say, “This is the neck, these the 
shoulders, that the bosom of a woman who lost 
her eyes in childhood.” 

Look at this man with the bowed back and chest. 
While the anterior cartilages of the neck have 
lengthened, the posterior vertebra have shrunk. 
The head shrinks on one side: the hauds have a 
peculiar union with the joints of the wrist: the 
elbows lean back: all the members have sought 
that centre of a common gravity which best suited 
the abnormal system; and finally, the face has 
assumed an expression of pain and constraint. 

Cover this figure. Show but the feet to Nature, 
and she will say to you, without hesitation, “ These 





however, to the facts that there are some means | 
for the improvement of the condition of work- | 


are the feet of a hunchback.” 

If causes and effects were self-evident, we could 
do nothing better than represent things as they 
are. The more perfect our imitation and the 
more in keeping with the causes, the more should 
we be satisfied with it. 

Despite our ignorance of canse and effect, and 
of the conventional rules which have sprung out 
of it, I can hardly doubt that an artist courageous 
enough to neglect these rules, in order to address 
himself to a rigorous imitation of Nature, would 
often be justified for having the fect over large, 
the limbs short, the knees thick, the head heavy 
and clumsy, by that delicate tact which we owe 
to our incessant observation of the phenomena of 
Nature, and which would make us sensible of a 
secret accord, an inevitable relation among these 
various deformities. 

A crooked nose in nature is not necessarily re- 
pulsive, because all is in keeping. We are led up 
to the deformity by certain gentle neighbouring 
alterations which escort and palliate it. Bend the 
nose of an Antinoiis, leaving all else as before, 
and the nose will be intolerable. Why? Because 
the Antinoiis will have its nose not crooked, but 
broken. 

We say of a man who passes in the street he is 
ill made. Yes, according to our rules; but how 
according to Nature? Perhaps quite the con- 
trary. We say of a statue, “its proportions are 
perfect.” True, again, according to our poor 
rules ; but what might Nature say ? 

Let me be permitted to transfer the veil from 
my hunchback to the Venus de Medicis, and allow 
nothing to peep out but the extremity of her foot. 
Now, on this extremity, if Nature were to consent 
to re-establish the figure, you would probably be 
surprised to see that her pencil gave you but a 
hideous malformation. For my part, if anything 
could surprise me in the matter, it would be that 
she could have given you anything else. 

A human form is too composite a system to 
permit that the results of a break, though imper- 
ceptible in its origin, should not remove the most 
perfect production of art a thousand leagues away 
from the work of nature. 

Were | initiated in the mysteries of art, I should 
probably know how far the artist ought to bow 
to the received “proportions,” and should make 
known my opinion. But what I do know is, that 
they cannot hold their ground against the despot- 
ism of nature; and that age and social condition 
require their sacrifice in a hundred different man- 
ners. I have never heard a figure accused of 
being ill-drawn when it showed in its external 
organization the age, the habit, and the facility of 
fulfilling its daily avocations. These avocations 
determine for us the size of the figure, the true 
proportion of each member, and general charac- 
teristics: thence come the infant, the adult, the 
old man, the savage, the member of a civil society, 
the magistrate, the soldier, and the street porter. 








® Translated from the French of Mr. Diderot, Membre 
de l’Academie Royale. 
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If there be a figure difficult to portray, it is that 
of a man some twenty-five years of age, just 
made out of the lime of the earth, and who has 
as yet never exercised a limb; but this man is, in 
art, a chimera. 

Infancy is almost a caricature: I might say as 
much of old age. The infant is a fluid, shapeless 
mass striving to develope itself: the old man is 
another shapeless mass, but dry, which is shrink- 
ing into itself, and tends hourly to be a void. 
It is only in the interval of these two ages, from 
the commencement of perfect adolescence up to 
the entry on senility, that the artist can assure 
himself of a purity and vigorous precision of 
touch, and that the poco pit, or the poco meno, 
the touch in or out, makes all the difference of 
defect or beauty. 

You will say,—“ Whatever be the age or avoca- 
tions, they may alter the form, but they cannot 
annibilate the organs.”—True. “We must, there- 
fore, know them.” — Admitted. Here lies the 
argument for studying the écorché. 

The study of the <corché has undoubtedly its 
advantages; but is it not to be feared that the 
écorché may take permanent possession of the 
artist’s imagination, and that he may be led too 
far by the vain fondness of displaying the new 
learning ? that his perverted vision may no longer 
be content with presenting to us the surface ? that 
with the skin and cellular tissues he will for ever 
be penetrating for us to the muscles, their origins, 
their attachments, their insertions? that he may 
acquire a mania for making everything stand out 
too vigorously ? that his style may become hard 
and dry? that we may thus have to see the 
abominable écorché, even in his figures of women ? 
Since, as an artist, I have nothing but the exterior 
to show, I should be just as content if teachers 
would accustom me to see it well, and spare me 
a perfidious knowledge which it behoves me to 
forget when acquired. 

But we study the ¢corché, say they, only to 
learn to observe Nature. But experience shows, 
that after this study, it costs a deal of pains not 
to observe her as she is not. 

And those seven years you spend at the 
Academy, drawing after models,—are they well 
bestowed, think you? Would you like to know 
what I think ?—That it is exactly there, and dur- 
ing those seven cruel years, that we acquire all 
our mannerism in drawing. What have all these 
constrained, fantastic, arranged academical posi- 
tions ; all those actions frigidly imitated by the 
poor devil (always the same poor devil!) who is 
paid to come three times a week to undress him- 
self and play the “ mannequin ;’—what have all 
these actions, I say, in common with the positions 
and actions of nature? What in common is 
there between the man who draws water from the 
well in your court, and him on the Academy plat- 
form who, without having any weight to raise, 
uses both handsinawkwardly mimicking the opera- 
tion? What in common is there between the 
fellow who pretends to die and a man in his death 
throes, or who is suffering assassination in one of our 
streets? What is the resemblance between this 
school wrestler and the athléte of the arena? 
Will you compare this fellow who prays, entreats, 
sleeps, meditates, and swoons, according to order, 
with the peasant who rests his weary limbs prone 
on the earth, or the philosopher who meditates at 
the corner of his fire, or the man who faints under 
the pressure of a crowd? Absurd,—absolately 
absurd. 

It would be as wise (for I must complete the 
absurdity), to send the students to acquire grace 
from Marcel or Dupré, or any other dancing-master 
you may hit upon. But the truth -of nature is 
overlooked ; the imagination is filled with actions, 
positions, and figures alike false, conceited, ridi- 
culous, and frigid, which are thenceforward held 
in mental stock, and never come out except to fix 
themselves on the canvas. Whenever the artist 
takes up his pencil, these wearisome shapes will re- 
awaken, and make themselves visible : he is unable 
to escape them, and a miracle indeed it would be 
if he could. I knew a young man, full of taste, 
who never touched the canvas without first falling 

on his knees and saying — “O God, deliver me 
from the model!” If it be so rare now-a-days to 
see a picture composed of a certain number of 
figures without finding here and there some of 
those academical figures, positions, actions, and 
attitudes which mortify to death every man of 
taste, and which can only please those who have 
no mg of truth, attribute it to the eternal school 

It is not in the schools that we can acquire the 

harmony of movement—a harmony which 
18 felt, which is seen, which extends, which ser- 
pentines from the head to the feet. A woman 


permits her head to fall forwards,—every member 
is affected by the weight. Does she raise and hold 
it erect ? There is the same obedience in the rest 
of the machine. 

Yes, I admit it, it is an art anda t art to 
make the model pose : mark how proud of it is the 
professor. Do not be afraid of his saying to the 
poor wretch of a model,—“ My friend, choose your 
own pose : place yourself exactly as you like.” He 
prefers vastly giving him some out-of-the-way 
attitude to letting him fall into some simple and 
natural one. This is, however, what the student 
must make up his mind for. 

A hundred times have I felt tempted to ask the 
young men I have met making their way to 
the Louvre, with portfolios under their arms, 
“How long have you been coming here to learn 
drawing?’ — “Two years!” It is already more 
than you require. Pray, have done with that 
warehouse of mannerism. Go to the Cistercians, 
and there you will find the true attitudes of devo- 
tion and repentance. This is a great festival day : 
go to the parish church: hover round the confes- 
sionals, and you will meet there the true atti- 
tudes of religious grief and pious abstraction. 
To-morrow visit the wine-gardens, and there you 
will witness the genuine attitudes of a man in a 
fit of passion. Frequent the public places: study 
in the streets, in gardens, market-places, and in 
private houses, and you will there acquire just ideas 
of the true movement of the actions of life. For 
example, your two companions are quarrelling— 
observe them : see how the business between them 
unconsciously determines the position of their 
members. Examine them well, and you will pity 
the lesson of your insipid professor, and the 
mimicry of your insipid model. Ah, my friends, 
how should I feel for you if some day you were 
obliged to substitute for the falsities you have 
been learning, the simplicity and truth of Le 
Sueur. And yet this is what must be done if you 
are to be anything. 

An attitude is one thing, an action is another. 
Attitudes are all false and petty; actions are true 
and beautiful. 

Contrast, when ill understood, is one of the 
most fatal causes of mannerism. There is no true 
contrast except that which arises from the action 
itself, or from some diversity, either of organs or 
of interest. Look at Raffaelle; look at Le Sueur. 
They sometimes set three, four, five figures, 
standing alongside of each other; and the effect 
is sublime. At mass or vespers, at the Chartreux, 
you see, in two long parallel files, forty or fifty 
monks—same stalls, same duty, same dress; and 
yet no two of these monks resemble each other. Do 
not look for any contrast but that which distin- 
guishes them. The truth is here: all else is 
mean, false, contemptible. 

If students would listen to my counsels, I should 
say to them, “ You have been long enough seeing 
nothing but a part of the objects you copy: try 
and fancy the whole figure transparent, so that 
placing your eye, as it were, at the centre, you 
may command a full view of all the exterior 
action of the machine. You will then see how 
certain parts distend themselves, while others 
contract; how those again contract while these 
swell: and, constantly occupied with the whole, 
you will succeed in showing, in that part of the 
object which your drawing presents, all the corre- 
spondence it may have with that which you do 
not see; and though only offering me one aspect, 
you will necessarily force my imagination to see 
the others: and then, and then only, will you 
extort from me the confession that you are a great 
artist. 

But it is not enough to have well established 
the general effect: you must introduce the de- 
tails, without destroying the mass. This is a 
labour of love, of genius, of sentiment—of exqui- 
site sentiment. 

Now, this is how I fancy a drawing academy 
should be managed. When the pupil has learnt 
to draw with ease after engravings or casts, I 
should keep him for two years studying the male 
and female models of the academy. I would place 
before him infants, adolescents, the mature man, 
the patriarch, subjects of all ages and sexes taken 
in every condition of society—in one word, give 
him natures of every sort. Subjects would pre- 
sent themselves in crowds if only satisfactorily 
paid for. Among these different models, the 
professor would show the influences which iar 
avocations, manners of life, age, and other 
conditions, exercise upon the human form. My 
pupil should now see the academical models 
bat once a fortnight, and the professor would 
leave to the model the liberty of choosing 
his own poses, After the drawing lesson, some 
clever anatomist should demonstrate the muscles 





to my pupils, and teach the application of hi® 
lessons on the naked and living subjects; bu® 
there should be no drawing after the écorché 
more than twelve days in the year. This 
would be enough to teach him that the flesh 
covering the bones and the flesh otherwise sup- 
ported, are not to the 


or less angular; and that if he neglect those 


tended bladder or a ball of cotton. 

There would be no mannerism either in colour 
or drawing, if we scrupulously imitated nature. 
Mannerism comes from the master, from the 
school, from the academy, and even from the 
antique. ° 
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CHAPTER II. 


MY LITTLE IDEAS ON COLOUR, 

Drawing gives form to beings: colour gives 
them life. Colour is the divine breathing that 
animates them. It requires a master to be a 
judge of drawing: everybody is a judge of colour. 

There is no lack of excellent designers: there 
are few great colourists. It is the same in litera- 
ture; a thousand cold logicians for one great 
orator ; ten great orators for one sublime poet. 
A high interest will at once bring into play the 
great orator: whatever Helvetius may say to the 
contrary, one cannot make ten good verses even 
under threat of death. 

Visit some atelier: observe the artist at work. 
If he symmetrically arrange his tints and demi- 
tints around his palette, or if fifteen minutes’ work 
has not confused them all, you may say at once 
that the artist is cold, and that he will never do 
anything worth speaking about. It is the parallel 
of some heavy, stupid pedant, needing a reference, 
who mounts his laider, first takes, then opens his 
author; returns to his desk, copies the line he 
needed, reascends his ladder, and restores the book 
to its place. This is not the style of genius. 

He who has a vivid sense of colour has his eyes 
fastened on the canvas; his mouth is half open ; 
he is out of breath ; his tte images chaos. It 
is in this chaos that he dips his brush, extracting 
the works of creation: the birds with all the 
shades that tint their plumage, and the flowers 
with their rich velvet, and the trees with their 
varying verdure, and the azure of heaven, and the 
vaporous clouds that darken it, and the animals 
with their long hair and varied hides, and the fire 
that glistens in their eyes. He rises, he ste 
back, he casts a studious survey over his work, 
He reseats himself; and the flesh, the cloth, the 
velvet, the damask, the taffety, the muslin, the 
cloth, the coarse linen, the common stuff, the yel- 
low pear—ripe and yellow as it falls from the 
tree—and the purple grape as it hangs luscious 
upon the vine, come forth beneath your eyes at 
each touch of the pencil. 

But why is it that there are so few artists capa- 
ble of representing to us that of which all of us 
are judges? Why this variety of colourists, while 
colour in natare is but one? The character of 
the organ itself is, without doubt, something. 
The weak and susceptible eye is not friendly to 
strong and vivid colours. The painter is cas ha 
to introduce into his picture colours which dis- 
please him in nature. He cannot tolerate brilliant 
reds or broad whites. Like the tapestry he would 
choose for his apartment, his canvas will offer 
colours of a weak, gentle, tender tone; and 
generally he will make up in harmony what he 
denies you in vigour. But why shall the suscep- 
tibilities, the humours even, of a man influence 
his choice of colours ? 

If his style of thought be sad, sullen, austere ; 
if night for ever reign in his melancholy brain 
and his lugubrious atelier; if he shut out the day 
from his ber; if he seek solitude and dark- 
ness, are you not to expect from him 
a picture vigorous, perhaps, but still obscure,—all 
dismal, all laden with shadows? If he be jaun- 
diced, and see all about him yellow, can he avoid 
giving his composition the colour his diseased 
organ throws over the objects of nature, and 
which, as he compares the green tree of his 
imagination with the yellow tree he has under 
his eye, must produce in him so painful an im- 
pression ? 

Be assured that the artist is as much in his 
pictures as an author in his books. It may happen 
to him on an occasion to conquer the disposition 
and bias of the organ; but, as with some taciturn 
individual, who, for once raising his voice, only 
oe into deeper silence, the artist subject to 
despon or possessing a feeble organ may pro- 
duce amy Ae of v colour, but will 
perforce relapse into his natural style. 





Again: if the ergan be weak, whatever the 
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nature of the affection, it will tell upon all his 
labours, and interpose between him and them a 
vapour which will falsify Nature and damage his 
imitation of her. 

The artist who places colour on his palette does 
not therefore know what colour it will produce on 
his picture. In fact, with what can he compare 
the colour or tint upon his palette? To other 
isolated tints and to certain primitive colours? He 
knows better: he looks at the colour at the spot 
where he has prepared it, and in thought trans- 
fers it to the spot where it is to be applied. But 
how often does he err! In passing from the 
palette to its place in the entire composition, the 
colour becomes modified, weakened, intensified, or 
altogether changes in effect. The artist then gropes 
about, touches, re-touches, torments his colour. 
In this labour the tint becomes a mixture of 
diverse matters which re-act more or less one 
on another, and sooner or later produce a tho- 
rough want of accord, 

In general, then, the harmony of a composition 
will be durable, as the painter is sure of his pencil’s 
effect, using it freely and dashingly, less torment- 
ing his colour, and using it more in its simplest 
forms, 

We see modern pictures lose their accord after 
a very brief period. We see old pictures which 
are still fresh, harmonious, and vigorous, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time. The advantage seems 
to me rather the reward of the “faire,” than the 
effect of the quality of the colours. 

Nothing in a picture appeals to us like 
genuine colour: it speaks to the ignorant as 
powerfully as to the savant. A semi-connoisseur 
would pass without stopping before some master- 
piece of drawing, expression, and composition. 
The eye never forgets to follow the colourist. 

But what explains the rarity of the colourist is 
the choice of the master. During an endless 
period the student copies the paintings of his 
master, and pays no attention to nature: that is 
to say, he accustoms himself to see by the eyes of 
another, and loses the use ofhisown. By degrees 
he establishes for himself a technical system which 
enslaves him, from which he can neither deliver 
nor estrange himself: it is a chain which he 
attaches to his eye as the slave to his foot. Here 
is the origin of so much false colour. He who 
copies La Grenée affects the brilliant and the 
solid: he who copies Le Prince will show a ten- 
dency to red and brick colour: the imitator of 
Greuse will be very gray and violet: the student 
of Chardin will be true. And hence the variety 
of judgments on drawing and colour even among 
artists. One will tell you that Poussin, another, 
that Rubens, is extravagant; and I—well I am 
the Lilliputian who tap them gently on the 
shoulders, and suggest in their ear that they have 
been uttering nonsense. 

It has been said that the most beautiful colour 
in the world is the sweet pink with which inno- 
cence, youth, health, modesty, and bashfulness 
tint the cheeks of a girl; and the saying is 
not only fine, touching, and delicate, but true; 
for this is the flesh which it is difficult to repre- | 
sent,—this flesh, unctuous, light, and smooth, | 
without being either pale or faded: this mixture 
of red and blue, which transfuse imperceptibly : 
this blood, this life, which forms the despair of 
the artist. He who has acquired the sentiment of 
flesh has made a huge step: the rest in com- 
parison is nothing. A thousand painters have 
died without reaching this sentiment; a thousand 
others will die without reaching it either. 

The diversity of our cloth-stuffs and draperies 
has not a little helped to improve the art of the 
colourist. There is one prestige we are unable to 
resist,—I mean that of a great “ harmonist:” I 
hardly know how to make clear my thought. 
Observe on this canvas the lady dressed in white 
satin. Cover the rest of the picture, and pay 
attention only to the dress. Possibly the satin 
will appear to you dirty, faded, and of doubtful 
fidelity ; but replace the lady in the midst of the 
objects by which she is surrcunded, and at the 
same instant the satin and its colour will resume 
their effect. This is so because the tone is too 
subdued; but let every detail lose proportionally, 
the defect of each escapes attention: the picture 
is saved by its harmony. It is nature seen at the 
close of day. 

The general tone of the —— may be feeble 
without being false. The general tone of the 


colouring may be feeble without the loss of harmony. 
On the contrary, it is the strength of the colours 
which tasks our effurt to ally them with har- 
mony. 

The white and luminous “ faires” are two things 
very diverse. All the rest being equal in two 
compositions, the more luminous will certainly be 








day and night. 

Who, then, in my opinion, is the great, the true 
colourist ? He who takes his tones from natare 
and from objects well lit, and who knows how to 
harmonize the picture. 

There are caricatures in colour as in drawing, 

and every caricature is so much bad taste. They 
say there are colours friendly and colours hostile ; 
and they say truly, if they mean that there are 
some which harmonize with so much difficulty, 
which so much disagree placed side by side, that 
even light and air, those universal harmonists, can- 
not make us support their proximity. I am by no 
means desirous of upsetting in art the order of the 
rainbow. The rainbow is in painting what the 
fundamental bass is in music, and I doubt whether 
any painter understands this matter better than 
a coquettish woman or a flower-girl who under- 
stands her business. But I fear that pusillani- 
mous painters have made this principle a ground 
for restricting the domain of art, and for 
giving themselves that petty technical system, at 
once easy and limited, which we familiarly style 
among ourselves the “protocole.” I know, indeed, 
a certain “ protocolist” in painting so enslaved by 
the rainbow that it will nearly always enable you to 
detect him. If he have given such or such a colour 
to one object, you may make sure the neighbour- 
ing object will be of such or such a colour. Thus, 
do you know the colour of one corner of his can- 
vas, you can divine the rest. Throughout their 
life these people do nothing but transpose the 
corner. It is a moving point which reaches over 
the surface, which stops and places itself wherever 
it pleases, but which has always the same attend- 
ance. It is as though some “grand seigneur” 
should have but one style of dress for himself and 
servants, and keep all under the same livery. It 
is not thus, however, that Vernet and Chardin 
proceed : their intrepid pencils delight to internfix 
all the colours of nature, with all their shades, ex- 
emplified in their utmost daring, their greatest 
variety, and most sustained harmony. They have, 
doubtless, a “technique” special and Jimited. I 
do not contest it, and I should detect it if I 
took the trouble. Man is not God. The artist’s 
atelier is not nature. 
You may fancy that a little study of birds and 
flowers may strengthen you in colour. No; my 
friend. This imitation will never give you the sen- 
timent of flesh. Observe what Bachelier becomes 
when he loses sight of his rose, his jonquil, and 
his carnation. Propose to Madame Vien to paint 
a portrait, and then carry the portrait straight- 
way to La Tour. But, no; the rogue does not 
care enough for any of his associates to tell them 
the truth. Rather propose to him—for he does 
know how to paint flesh—to paint cloth, the sky, 
a pink, a plum, or peach, with its bloom, and 
you will find how happily he will come out of it. 
And why do Chardin’s imitations of inanimate 
nature pass for Nature herself? Because when he 
likes he can paint flesh. 

But what drives the great colourist to distrac- 
tion are the changes this flesh undergoes: it is. 
that, in the twinkling of an eye, it fades or glows | 
with animation: it is that while the artist leans | 
over his canvas and his pencil is busied in repro- | 
ducing me, I disappear, and that he has only to 
turn his head to find a different person. I have | 
thought of the Abbé Blanc, and I have yawned | 
with ennui; the Abbé Trublet has come before } 
my mind, and my expression has become ironical ; 
my friend Grimm, or my own Sophia has been 
present with me, and my heart has palpitated ; an | 
expression of tenderness and serenity has come 
over my countenance ; joy has seemed to be oozing | 
from every pore; the heart has dilated; the 
smaller reservoirs of blood have overflowed, and the | 
imperceptible tint of the fluid which has thus, 
escaped has shed everywhere the hue incarnate of 
life. Fruits and flowers change under the atten- 
tive study of La Tour and Bachelier. What, then, 
must be these men’s torment before the human face 
divine ?—before this canvas which betrays agitation | 
or emotion, extends, distends, becomes coloured or | 
discoloured according to the infinite multitude of 
alternatives of that transient ever-moving breath- 
ing we call the soul ? 

Sat I had almost forgotten to speak to you of 
the colours of passion; though, indeed, I was 
stumbling upon it. Has not each passion its own 
colour? Is it ever the same throughout the few 
instants it exists? Colour has its shades in 
anger: if anger inflame the countenance, the 
eyes sparkle; if it be excessive and contract the 
heart instead of distending it, the eyes wander, 
pallor settles on the brow and cheeks, the lips 
tremble and turn white. Have you observed the 





changes of colour of « woman in the enjoyment or 


the more agreeable to you. It is the difference of | expectation or recollection of pleasure? Ah! my 


friend, what an art, indeed, is that of painting ! 
I accomplish in a line what the artist can scarcely 
master ina week; and his misfortune is that he 
knows, sees, and feels like me, and that he can- 
not transfuse or satisfy himself; that while his feel- 
ings impatiently carry him onwards, they mislead 
him as to what he can do and make him spoil a 
master-piece ; for he may have been on the far- 
thest boundary of art and not have known it.* 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


DvBLIn, during the past week, has been a great 
centre of attraction to all interested in social 
science. At the inaugural meeting on Wednes- 
day, no less than 1,671 persons had already taken 
tickets,—285 members and 1,386 associates. 

Lord Brougham, the President, made a vigorous 
speech of two hours’ duration at the opening 
meeting fn the Round-room of the Mansion-house ; 
reviewing social science in many of its aspects. 
After some appropriate and polite compliments to 
Ireland, his lordship expatiated on the slow pro- 
gress of true science and of political truth; on 
safe progress and true progress; on reforms in 
jurisprudence, and consolidation of laws; on the 
paper duty; popular education; sanitary reform, 
and reformatory measures; co-operative societies ; 
temperance; the employment of women; the 
National Book Union; international affairs; and 
the social condition of neighbouring nations, some 
of which, he remarked, were making considerable 
progress in social science. 

In the Sanitary department, he said, considerable 
progress has been made. The quarantine com- 
mittee has brought their labours to a close, and 
presented an elaborate report. It has been com- 
municated to the Board of Trade, who has laid it 
before Parliament, which has ordered it to be 
printed. The information collected, and the sug- 
gestions made, are admitted to have essentially 
improved the sanitary condition of our mercantile 
marine. The diffusion of sanitary knowledge is a 
most important part of the duties of this depart- 
ment ; and as the association had from the first 
desired and accepted the co-operation of women, 
the council has had no hesitation in affiliating the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Society, which acts under the 
highest patronage, and spreads among the poor a 
knowledge of the laws of health; it being now 
admitted that much of debility, disease, and pre- 
mature mortality in this country results from 
ignorance and error, and might be prevented. The 
society circulates many tracts upon the subject, 
has lectures delivered in the poorer districts of 
London, and engages in district visitings, besides 
instructing the parochial clergy in the work, and 
in many cases holding meetings in their vestries, 
where poor women are familiarly instructed on 
matters connected with health. 

His lordship spoke strongly of the good that 
co-operative societies were capable of doing for 
behoof of the working classes, particularly in the 
prevention of strikes. Above fifty companies for 
manufacture, he stated, had been established since 
last congress, besides many of mere stores. In 
these last a capital of 500,000/. was invested ; but 
in the former the manufacturing concerns repre- 
sented a capital of nearly 2,000,000/., exclusive of 
the Manchester Cotton Company, Limited, whose 
capital was 1,000,0007. The returns of Mr. Tidd 
Pratt showed the creation of above 250 co-opera- 
tive societies within the last twelve months, all 
enrolled under the Friendly Society Act. 

At the close of the address, the Lord Lieutenant 
moved, and the Duke of Wellington seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Lord Brougham, which was 
passed with acclamation. 

The various departments of the Association 
were opened on Thursday morning at the Four 
Courts. Of the volumnious proceeding we cannot 
attempt to give even an abstract. We shall, 
therefore, restrict ourselves to a few of the more 
salient points in those department with which we 
are more interested. 

In the department of Public Health, Dr. Moore 
read a paper “On the more Prominent Causes of 
an Excessive Mortality in Early Life.” He 
summed up the most prevalent causes of the ex- 
cessive mortality amongst infants as follows :— 
First—Defective vitality at birth, transmitted 

| from either or both parents. § —The mis- 
man t of parents by nurses with regard to 
food, dress, cleanliness, Ac. Third—The deficiency 
of light, air, ventilation, to which might be added 
an ignorance of physiological principles, and of 
the pathology and therapeutics of many of the 
diseases incidental to early life. 


* To be continecd. 
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Dr. Lankester that as they had all 
experience of families not wealthy in the country, 
who brought up children without any death at 
all, there was no absolute necessity for death. 
As far as we could see, there was no cause why 
children should die. The Creator never seemed 
to have intended that they should die. All those 
deaths mentioned by Dr. Moore were cases of pre- 
ventable mortality. Infant mortality, however, 
was the index of what were the causes of death in 
all classes of society. Remove the cause of the 
mortality amongst infants, and immediately adult 
life was liberated from thousands of diseases 
which oppressed it. In the same department, 
Dr. Lankester read a paper by John Beddoe, 
M.D., on the “ Physical Degeneration of Town 
Populations.” The paper went to show that dege- 
neration of good air and proper food tended to the 
degeneration of the human race. Dr. Lyons read 
a paper by Miss Florence Nightingale, entitled 
‘Hospital Statistics and Hospital Plans.” It 
gave an excellent and comprehensive exposition of 
the requirements of a proper hospital, the neces- 
sity for thorough ventilation, and for avoidance of 
over-crowding. We regret that the great pres- 
sure on our space prevents us at present from 
saying more as to this admirable paper or the 
discussion which took place upon it. 

In the department of Social Economy, the 

secretary read a paper by Mr. H. 8. Reid, on the 
building strike of the present year at Edinburgh, 
and also a paper by Mr. Frederick Harrison, M.A., 
on the building strike of the present year in 
London. An interesting discussion followed, which 
was taken part in by Dr. Hancock, who considered 
that as regards working men as intelligent classes, 
overwork by long hours was morally and physi- 
cally injurious, inasmuch as it shortened life, and 
left a greater number of widows and children on 
the community to be maintained. He considered 
nine hours were sufficient for any working man, 
and it was injurious to the best interests of the 
men and the employer to insist on more. Mr, 
Randall M‘Donnell, Mr. Cookson, of London, Mr. 
Lefevre, and Dr. Shaw, Mr. Lushington, and Mr. 
Scott, of Belfast, took part in the di ion, and 
the general opinion was in favonr of a diminished 
amount of labour. Dr. Shaw said he considered it 
was the tendency of employers of the present day 
to degrade the workmen to the position of horses, 
by increasing the hours of labour. Mr. Wright, 
of Birmingham, an extensive employer in that 
town, said it was his experience that it was the ten- 
dency of employers everywhere to diminish the 
amount of labour by lessening the hours. Mr. Pol- 
lard Urquhart, M.P., said the demand of the Union- 
ists, in 1859, was a reduction from ten hours to nine, 
the masters at the same time paying the same 
wages as before. The men denied that this was 
equivalent, as was al ,» to raising the wages 
10 per cent., and they insisted that it would not 
amount to more than an increase of 2} per cent. 
Mr. W. N. Hancock, LL.D., read an interesting 
paper on the journeymen bakers’ case; and Mr. 
William Newton, of London, one on the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. Mr. Mark 
O’Shaughnessy, barrister, read a paper on the 
general aversion of employers to treat with the 
representatives of their workers on matters in 
dispute. Mr. John Scott alsoread a paper on the 
logic of the labour problem, or the production, 
distribution, and exchange of wealth upon equit- 
able principles. Mr. T. J. Dunning read a paper 
on labour in connection with trade and unions; 
and Mr. Godfrey Lushington one in reference to 
apprenticeships. Lord Brougham was present in 
this section for a considerable time. 

On the same day (Thursday) the Lord Mayor 
entertained Lord Brougham and other members 
at a grand banquet in the Mansion House, 

On Friday, the Social Economy department was 
chiefly occupied with a series of remarkable papers 
by ladies, of whom there was a very large attend- 
ance, Miss Bessie Parkes read a paper “ On the 
Condition of the Working Women of England and 
France ;” Miss Emily Faithfal one “On Women 
Compositors ;” and another, communicated by Miss 
Jessie Boucheret, on “Local Societies for pro- 
moting the Employment of Women.” Miss Parkes 
read a report of the Societies for the Employment 
of Women, communicated by Miss Jane Crowe, 
the secretary of these societies. Another paper, 
communicated by Mrs. Bayley, “On the Employ- 
ment of Women,” was read; and Mrs. Overend 
read one “ On Remunerative Employment for edu- 
cated Women.” Miss Parkes then read one, com- 
municated by Maria 8, Rye, “On the Emigration 
of educated Women ;” Mr. M. O, Shaughnessy 

one, communicated by Mrs. Jellicoe, “On the 
Condition and P of Girls employed in 
Mannufactories in Dublin.” 








At the Mansion House, in the evening, a meet- 
ing of the members of the Young Men’s Societies 
of Dablin, Catholic and Protestant, was held for 
the purpose of hearing an exposition of the ob- 
jects and proeeedings of the Social Science Con- 
gress. The attendance was exceedingly numerous, 
and included a ne of ladies. The 
chair was taken by ham. 

On Saturday, the fourth day, M. Michel Cheva- 
lier delivered an address in the department of 
Trade and International Law, to a crowded meet- 
ing; after which the several departments met as 
before. 

In the department of Social Economy, Mr. 
Lefevre read a paper on “ Labour in connexion 
with Trades’ Unions,” communicated by Mr. Dun- 
ning. The paper stated that many employers 
were averse to trades’ unions ; but that they should 
exist when labour was considered as a property 
held by free men ; and as trades’ unions gave power 
to the free workman to accede or not to the terms 
of his employer, such aversion was easily under- 
stood. Mr. Lushi then read “ A Report by 
the ‘Condition of Labour ge ramedd _—_ the 
Progress of their Inquiry into Apprenticeship ;” 
and another paper by himself, entitled, “‘ Should 
an Apprenticeship under Indenture be compul- 

Pp” 

In the department of Public Health, Mrs. Fison 
read a paper on “ Practical Sanitary Work in 
Town and Country,” in which she strongly advo- 
cated the necessity of helping forward the tem- 
perance movement, the establishment of penny 
banks, and free public libraries, the necessity for 
courses of popular lectures for the wor 
classes on the worth of fresh air and use of pure 
water, the value of good food, the influence of 
wholesome drink, the advan of warm clothing, 
and the good resulting from ess. 

On the fifth day of the Congress Punish- 
ment and Reformation appear to have been the 
main subjects of interest in the sections, an 
address on them having been delivered by 
the Attorney-general, president of the third 
department. Lord Brougham was in the chair. 
In the department of Health, besides some other 

ure, Miss Corbett read a paper on “The 
Turkish Bath, as a Curative Agent in Scrofula 
and Insanity.” In that of Social Economy the 
same lady read a paper “On Homes for Female 
Servants ;” and there were other papers on work- 
people’s questions. 

On the sixth day, Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, President of the Department of Public 
Health, delivered an address, after which the 
departments assembled in the different courts 
appropriated to them. 

n the department of Social Economy, a paper 
was read by Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, on 


‘the question, “ What shall we do with our Pauper | PTOpas® 
Children?” and Mrs. Atkinson one by Mrs. Wood- | ©4 


lock and herself, on “The Irish in Workhouses.” 
Various other papers were read in this and other 
departments, which we have not space even to 
name, 

A Ladies’ Sanitary Association has been set 
agoing in Dublin by members and friends of the 
Social Science Association. 








MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tats association made its first annual excursion 
on Saturday, August 10th. was selected 
as its destination, being a locality rich in objects 
of interest to the tect and antiquary, and 
one which nature has with no ni hand 
adorned. 


Shortly after its arrival, the party was joined 
by the , the Rev. R. Nowell Whitaker, M.A., 
and to the Abbey; which, by the kind 
permission of Captain Whitle, was thrown open 
to them. After tracing as far as possible the 
original extent and arrangement of the buildings ; 
carefully at the existing remains; and 
endea 5 the information furnished 
by Mr. Whitaker, to some idea of its ori- 
ginal construction and beauty; the church was 
visited, and found to contain much which merited 
— investigution. . 
aving dined together at the Whalley Arms, 
Mr. Jos. Chatwood (in the absence of the presi- 
dent) was called to the chair. He said it was his 
ble duty, as chairman, to inform the Rev. 
R. N. Whitaker that he had been unanimously 
elected an honorary life member of the association, 
as an acknowledgment, on the part of the mem- 
bers, of the and kindness which he had 





shown towards them on the occasion of this, their 
first visit to Whalley. 
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Mr. Whitaker said he was both ised and 
pleased by the honour which he felt the associa- 
tion had done him in electing him a member. He 
could assure them he felt proud of the position in 
which they had placed him. What he had done 
for the association he had done willingly. 

The chairman, after various other toasts, pro- 
posed the Manchester Architectural Association ; 
and took the opportunity of connecting with it 
the name of its honorary secretary, Mr. R. Knill 
Freeman, to whose endeavours on behalf of the 
association they were much indebted for its past 
success. 

Mr. Freeman acknowledged the recognition of 
his services by the members of the association. 
His endeavours on its behalf had been made from 
a sense of duty; and it had been his pleasure to 
observe, in his official capacity, a like spirit 
animating the other members,—a h work- 
ing on the part of every one for the common good, 
and an absence of anything like that party spirit 
which had been the ruin of many societies. The 
Pp of the association had been most encou- 
cae the papers and discussions had been 
both interesting and beneficial, the number of 
members had steadily increased, and there was 
every reason to look hopefully to the future. 

In the afternoon the party (with the exception 
of several of the members who remained in 
Whalley taking photographs and sketches in the 
neighbourhood), by the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Whitaker, to Mitten, and concluded 
the day’s researches by an investigation of the 
Hall and of the interior of the church, which 
contained several ancient and interesting monu- 
ments of the Sherburne family. 











THE ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES OF 
ROOMS. 

In the Builder of July 6, p. 469, your corre- 
ndent, “ T. B.,” under the above heading, gives 
e following dimensions of the concert-room of 
the Cheltenham pump-room, Harrogate, the form 
of which, he states, is “as near perfection as pos- 

sible, and the best public room for hearing :— 


Feet. Inch. 
Length, inside...... ee heccvdsecees 86 6 
Width, pb bee 0 ads 00s 50 cds 08 33 0 
Height of ceiling..............00 22 7 
ae reyes 24 2 


Ceiling asegment of a circle, rising 1 foot 7 inches. 
General appearance too low in height for the 
length and breadth. Query. If raised 4 or 5 feet 
only, would the sound be as good ?” 

thout answering that question fully ; which 
might, probably, like other usefal inquiries, be 
best done by calculations tested by experiments ; 
it may be stated that if sound were horizontally 
ted from one end of the room in an axis 
uidistant from the side walls, and parallel with 
those and the floor, at the several heights of 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10 feet above the floor; then for the 
reflected sound from the ceiling to descend, as a 
stream, in verticai parallel lines, the rise of the 
ceiling and the radius of the circle would be re- 
spectively as follows :— 











Height of Sound Radius of the 
above the:Fioor, | Rise of the Ceiling. Circle. 
Feet. Inch Feet. Inch. Feet. Inch. 

5 0 3 4 41 il 

6 0 3 40 23 

7 0 3 8 38 7 

8 0 2 «104 960g 

9 0 4 1 35 4 

10 0 4 34 33 94 
—19 1 7 sg 
below the floor. 











Taking the room, as it now is, at the dimensions 
first above given; if the sound were propagated 
horizontally 9 feet above the floor, then at 1 foot 
7 inches, the present rise, the reflected sound 
from the ceiling would, at the middle, be vertical 
as above, at 4 feet 1 inch in rise; but at the wall 
line of the ceiling Poon reflected dopey would — 
an angle, outside the building, degrees 
the vertical wall; and if the ceiling rose 6 feet in 
the middle, the sound being 9 feet high above the 
the reflected sound, at the same line, would 
of 29 d with the vertical wall 
inside the building ; whereas in the first six cases 
all the sound from the ceiling would be reflected 
vertically, or nearly so, even at the wall line. 
Sound, as well » travels at the rate of 
1,142 feet per second in spring and autumn; faster, 
peer cre in summer; slower, by condensa- 
’ n . 


If a pipe gives a sound of the same tone with a 
viol that vibrates 100 times in a second, 
there are 100 pulses in 1,142 feet, and therefore 





one pulse fills up a space of about 11°42 feet. Sir 
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Isaac Newton remarks,—*“ It is probable that the 
breadths of the pulses in all sounds made in open 
pipes are equal to about twice the lengths of the 
pi ”» 
The following formule may be useful :— 
Let a = height of the side walls from the floor 
to the ceiling line. 
b = height of the sound above the floor. 
e = one half the width of the room. 
d=a—b, 
x = rise of the ceiling in the middle. 
R = radius of the circle. 
Then we have,— 
Rise of the ceiling, 


aw = }{./8e + 4d? — 24} 
Radius of the circle,— 
R=2 (e+). 


Ezample.—Let a = 22 feet 7 inches = 271 
inches; 6 = 9 feet = 108 inches; ec = 16 feet 
6 inches = 198 inches; d = a — b = 163 inches: 
then we have 

Rise of the ceiling,— 

w= 3{,/3 x 198? + 4 x 163*—2 x 163} 
= 49 inches = 4 feet 1 inch. 

Radius of the circle,— 

R = 2 (a + d) = 2(49+163) = 424 inches 
= 35 feet 4 inches. 

In like manner, if light were propagated from 
an axis 9 feet above the floor, the rise of the ceil- 
ing being 4 feet 1 inch, all the light reflected from 
the ceiling would fall in vertical parallel rays, or 
very nearly so. 

If the axis be above the floor, as in the example, 
then all the sound and light emanating from an 
orchestra, a congregation in singing, and from the 
scattered gas-light illuminating the building, 
would, conversely, be reflected from the ceiling to 
the imaginary axis above the floor. 

At 1 foot 7 inches rise, the axis is 19 feet 
2} inches, or 230°5 inches below the floor, in which 
caseall such reflected sound and light are manifestly 
intercepted at the floor, The proper position of 
the axis for sound and light, not necessarily the 
same axis, being determined by experiment or 
otherwise, the above equations may then be 
readily applied to find the form of the ceiling or 
ceilings as in the following examples :— 

1. Suppose the axis to which the sound and rays | 
of light converge to be, as stated, 19 feet 24 inches 
or 230°5 inches below the floor: then we have,— 

@ = 271; 6b = — 2805; c= 198;d=a—b= 


501°5 ; 
which being substituted in the above equations, 
we have,— 
2 = 19 inches; R = 1041 inches = 86 ft. 9 in. 
2. Suppose the axis to be at an infinite distance 
above or below the floor, the sound and light in 
that case not converging, then we have,— 


a=271;b= tw;cm18;deatb=~x 
whence, 

T=Ww—w -0; R= Ow. 

That is, the curve is a straight line, and the ceiling 
a plane, as it manifestly ought to be. 

3. Suppose the axis of light, extending the 
length of the building to be in the middle, at the 
level of the oulliog line, then we have,— 

a=b;d=0; 

Rise of the ceiling, or reflector,— 


x -“a70m x ¢ = 9°58 feet ; 


Radius of the circle,— 

R = 2a@ = 19.06 feet. 

With a horizontal ceiling under, the axis of 
sound would be at an infinite distance. 

The above reasoning is true as to light, but it 
may be liable to some modification as to sound, as 
the motions of light and sound, the pulsations of 
the air, are not in both cases the same. More- 
over, from the aberration, a circle does not 
truly reflect the light in parallel lines. If 
the width, AB, of a room be the parameter 
of a parabola, and the height = one-fourth 
of the width, then A B being bisected in C; C D 
being the height, and A D B being a parabola, 
focus C, all the rays from a light at C would be 
reflected from the ceiling in vertical lel lines: 
height = one-fourth of the width; 33 feet 
wide, rise 8 feet 3 inches; 60 feet wide, rise 15 
feet : hence a way of lighting a public building, 
or even a through a wholly or partially 

lazed ceiling, or by a metal tube and ornamental 

ights, an open parabolic ceiling. 

If, instead of a parabola, A D B be a segment 
of a circle, the segmental are will coincide, nearly, 
with the parabolic curve, and reflect, much nearer 
than the before-described segment, 9°53 feet rise, 





vertical parallel light. 


Let A B be the chord; C D the versed sine; 
D I, in D C produced, the radius of the segmental 
arc A D B: then we have,— 

RadiusI D = § x AB, 

Cosine IC = § x AB, 

Sine of angle DIA or DIB = ‘8 = sine of 
53 deg. 8 min. 

Are A D B, or angle AI B = 106 deg, 16 min. 

The height, C D, being one-fourth of the width 
A B, then C D and the three sides of the triangle 
ICAorICB areas the numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5 
respectively. Angle of reflected ray with the wall 
line at the springing, namely, at A and B, = 
16 deg. 16 min., instead of = O, as in the para- 
bolic curve. : 

If a tremulous body were placed at the centre 
of a hollow sphere, then all the vibrations of the 
air would arrive at the surface of the sphere in 
the same time ; so, likewise, if the same tremulous 
body were equidistant from the side walls and 
ceiling of a room, the pulses would reach similar 
parts of the walls and ceiling, at the same time, 
transverse section, in the same time; and the 
waves, from the resistances of the same side 
walls and ceiling, would flow together. On this 
supposition, therefore, the height of a room 
should be equal to the height of the sound, p/us 
one half the width of the room. Width, 33 feet; 
sound, 6 feet high; height of room, 22 feet 6 inches; 
sound, 9 feet high ; height, 25 feet 6 inches. 

Information is to be gained from works that 
fail, as well as from those that do not fail,—from 
the Corn Exchange at Northampton, as from the 
Concert Room at Harrogate. If the dimensions 
of the principal public buildings were given, 
stating wherein, as to sound and light, they fail, 
or otherwise, much practical information might 
be gained by applying and comparing the best 
theory with the practice. 

The rays of light diverge and flow from every 
point of a luminous object everywhere in right 
lines through the same medium. The proper 
forms for reflectors of light are given in most of 
the works on optics. 

Sounds, as well known, are pulses of the air 
propagated, in an elastic medium, on every side, 
right forward, by the motion of tremulous bodies, 
the pulses alternately going and returning, ad- 
vancing and receding, in compression and in 
expansion, by turns, at given intervals, according 
to the vibrations per second of the tremulous 
body. The subject of “ Motion propagated through 
fluids,” and the principal phenomena of sounds 
are given in Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Principia,” 
book ii., section 8. 

Wr114M Lz, Surveyor. 

Birmingham. 








FIRE-PROOF WAREHOUSES. 


May I, through the medium of your valuable 
journal, be allowed to throw in a few general re- 
marks on the subject of warehouse building, which 
will bear more directly upon those of Mr. Pulham’s, 
inserted on the 27th July last, simply because 
they assimilate most to my own ideas, though I 
have read all the various suggestions on the sub- 
ject, from week to week, with interest. I quite 
agree with him, “that large warehouses can be 
erected entirely of brick, but not necessarily 
cement (by which I understand Roman or Port- 
land), as it increases the expense. My plan would 
be a simple repetition of piers, attached to the 
walls, and isolated between them, supporting 
arches so balanced that there would be no risk 
of thrust on the outer walls. 

I submit that a cheaper article might be found 
than terra cotta tiles, 4 inches thick for the floors 
(say 2}-in. quarry worked York paving), unless 
they were made to form part of the arch, as well 
as the floor, whereby thickness would be saved, 
and height gained. 

The mode of arching I should propose would 
not require any iron ties. The only iron I should 
use would be hoop iron in the walls. The arches 
would carry the floors, or the material forming 
them; and would also, with a slight modification, 
carry the roof, which would be formed of brick 
and slate, with either slate or lead gutters. My 

lan would accommodate itself to the staircase ; 
ein either in or outside, in front or rear of the 
building, as circumstances pointed out as most 
eligible. In each case I should propose to have it 
within walls, as I know they are done at St, 
Katharine Docks, and I believe also at the London 
Docks, and as Mr. Hesketh suggests. It would 
also admit of any arrangement of water supply 
that might be thought desirable (even though the 
main construction of the building is formed of one 
material—brickwork,—and that inexpansive and 
indestructible), to meet the contingency of spon- 





tanous combustion. It would also admit of double 
doors, of large or small windows as approved, the 
larger sub-divided by brick piers, and fitted in 
with strong rough plate-glass. F. H. G. 





TWO NEW MANSIONS IN NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 


Cheswick House, the residence of Robert Cross- 
man, Esq., is situate on the eastern sea-coast, 
about five miles below Berwick-upon-Tweed. It is 
built of a beautiful purple-tinted free-stone, from 
the quarry of Alderman Ramsay, of Tweedmouth, 
and from the Ord quarry. It has a double en- 
trance-hall, with a handsome suite of reception- 
chambers on the ground-floor; and large light 
bedcbambers, with bath-rooms and dressing-rooms 
on the first floor. The ceilings of the reception- 
rooms are in harmony with the style of the exte- 
rior: they are formed of pine-wood, coffered and 
panelled ; the ornament having been produced by 
machine-moulding, at a cost not exceeding that of 
plaster. The upper chamber in the prospect- 
tower is set apart as a billiard and lounging-room, 
whence there is a magnificent sea-view of the 
Farne Islands and Holy Island, and a varied 
inland view bounded in the extreme distance by 
the Cheviot Hills. The balconies also afford a 
wide prospect of sea and hills, and overlook the 
well-stocked and well-kept gardens and grounds 
of the house. The kitchens and offices are in a 
rear tom The building, together with the 
lodge and boundary-wall, have been erected by 
Messrs. Russell & Fairbairn, Berwick, from the 
designs of Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect, Alnwick. 
The glazing, plumbing, and smith’s work, in- 
cluding a large wrought-iron water-tank and 
elaborate entrance-gates, were executed by Messrs. 
Wilkin & Dickman, Alnwick. The joinery was 
executed by Mr. Fizackerly, Berwick; and the 
plastering by Mr. Weatherstone, Berwick. 

Cheswick is especially interesting as having 
once formed part of the possessions of the monks 
of Lindisfarne. It is mentioned annually in 
their rent-roll from A.D. 1328 down to the 
dissolution of monasteries, sometimes as yielding 
no rent at all, as all the country round had been 
laid waste by the Scots; at others, as being in the 
prior’s own hands; and at others as producing 
various rentals. There is an ancient rhyme which 
indicates the kind of celebrity Cheswick once 
enjoyed in monkish estimation :— 

* From Goswick we’ve geese, from Cheswick we've 

cheese ; 
From Bukton we’ve venison in store: 
From Swinhoe we've bacon, but the Scots have it 


taken, 
And the prior is longing for more.” 





The red sandstone of which Lindisfarne Priory 
was built was taken from Cheswick beach, and 
thence conveyed, at low tide, in wains and carts, 
across the sands to Holy Island. A more recent 
interest is attached to Cheswick from the circum- 
stance of Oliver Cromwell having chosen it for 
head-quarters on his road to Scotland. Mr. Car- 
lyle publishes a letter from the Protector to the 
Earl of Loudon which is dated thence, September 
18th, 1648. 

Eastfield House, near Warkworth, the residence 
of amen Aes se my Esq., we described in a re- 
cent number. It is built on the east coast of 
Northumberland, and enjoys a wide sea-prospect. 
It is particularly noticeable as being the design 
of an amateur architect, known in the literary 
world,—the Rev. C. F. Hingeston. Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell are preparing heraldic glass for 
the artistic decorations. 

There are three stained glass windows in the 
hall. The large window, looking north, contains 
three shields of arms; the upper window, facing 
the south, the arms of the archbishopric of York 
and bishopric of Durham; the lower, the old 
arms of Ticiead, with France subjugated, and 
the arms of Queen Victoria. The hall is fur- 
nished with a hooded fireplace of the thirteenth 
century style: there are two serpentine marble 
pillars in front of the jambs, with stone caps and 
bases. The stone fender is inlaid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
furnished the and-irors. The dining-room fire- 
place is so constructed as to admit of the combus- 
tion of coal in the ordinary mode, or the burning 
of wood on dog-irons. The drawing-room chim- 
ney-piece is of pure white marble, with two pillars 
of green serpentine marble in front of each jamb, 
and with a marble fender inlaid with Minton’s 
tiles. 





BvexrngHam Pataczr.—The chapel is to be 
pulled down and entirely re-constructed on a 
larger scale. 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tux eighteenth aunual congress has been in- 
augurated in weather which is possibly the envy 
of all societies who have met this year and last. 
Even in this proverbially wet county the time is 
remarkably propitious; and the sun and dry 
atmosphere make up for the absence of the one 
and the humidity of the other of last year’s meet- 
ing. On Monday, the 19th instant, the congress 
was opened at Exeter, under the presidency of Sir 
Stafford H. Northcott, bart., M.P. There was the 
usual reception of the committee and officers by 
the mayor and corporation at the Guildhall, with 
the unusual adjunct of a refreshing fruit-luncheon; 
the mayor, as Sir Stafford afterwards said, giving 
the Association their deserts before they had 
earned them. The corporation also presented to 
the Association an elegantly-bound volume of the 
history of the Guildhall. This over, the party 
proceeded to the public rooms, where the general 
body of the members had assembled, and where 
hoe remainder of the evening mectings will be 
eld. 

Sir Stafford, in the course of his inaugural 
address, touched upon the leading features of 
antiquity in Devon; and, while repeatedly dis- 
claiming any intimate acquaintance with the study 
of archwology, succeeded in giving a very critical, 
learned, and lucid outline of the duties of the 
Association ; but warned the members against 
being withdrawn from the drier subjects by the 
beauties of nature. He humorously referred to 
the desirableness of the Association making itself 
acquainted with the clotted cream, whether it 
were an object of antiquity or not; but it was 
curious to observe that it was made nowhere but 
in this part of England and in Tyre. He drewa 
sketch of the application of the science of archw- 
ology, as it would be necessary in countries retro- 
grading, stationary, or progressive, as exemplified 
by Nineveh and Babylon, China, and oor own 
country, where we neither blush for our ancestors 
nor for ourselves. Dartmoor, he said, was a scene 
of speculation; and he entered into the various 


theories egg | to it, and rejoiced that a | PSs! 
D 


paper from Sir Gardner Wilkinson was part of 
the p mme. He laid particular stress upon 
the early habitation of Devon, to which county 
we must look for the evidences of the earliest 
inhabitants. Long, very long, before the Roman 
conquest there were communications between the 
“Tin Islands ” and the Pheenicians—those islands 
undoubtedly meaning the Scilly group. Polwhele, 
who is the only one of the county writers whose 
work approaches the nature of a history, was, so 
to say, mad upon the Phcenician theory of our 
origin, and instances numerous names of places 
derived from eastern germs. It would be by com- 
paring the various theories that some good will be 
elicited by this visit, and the peculiar qualities of 
archeologists will be brought to bear upon them. 
Archeology requires several distinct kinds of 
minds, all needing great knowledge and industry. 
One should be all zeal, poetry, and imagination ; 
another, critical and sceptical; the one balancing 
the other; and they may be said to be the posi- 
tive and the negative. He closed an address of 
an hour and a quarter, by urging his townspeople 
to form a Museum; and said, with regret, that 
many objects of antiquity had been suffered 
to be taken away to a distance never to be 
regained. 

Thanks were voted to the president by accla- 
mation ; and the business of the Congress com- 
menced in earnest by a visit to several objects of 
interest under the guidance of Lieut.-col. Hard- 
ing; who explained, amongst other things, that 
Rougemont Castle was first traceable to Athel- 
stan. Recently an excavation has been made, 
which displays some arches attributed to the 
Norman period. 

The evening meeting was in the nature of a 
soirée, at the Exeter and Devon Institution, Lord 
Clifford, the president of that institution, in the 
chair, Mr. E. C. Davis, F.8.A., read a minutely 
particular account of Exeter Cathedral. 





LOCAL NOMENCLATURE OF NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE. 


Art the recent Peterborough Congress the Rev. 
J. Earle, late professor of Anglo Saxon, at Oxford, 
read a paper on “ The Local Nomenclature of the 
County.” Local names are to be studied in their 
ethnological distinctions and chronological succes- 
sions. He had treated several counties in this 
way, but the | ag was not applicable to 
Northamptonshire, 1 Sag ge here on the ed 
of the sea, and on the inland side the mass of t 
names corresponded with other counties in the 
wicks and lyes left behind by the Danes. But on 





the fen or sea side they had a number of extra- 
ordinary names not founded upon ethnological 
distinction, but with characters purely novel. A 
few words were of high antiquity. The name of 
the river “Ivel,” a tributary of the Ouse, was 
one of these. It was found in Ilminster and 
Yeovil, and was derived like “Ouse” itself from 
the ancient British word for water. It was the 
same word as Gwash or “ Wash.” In the High- 
lands it appeared in whis key and also in Wis 
bech. “Nen” was no doubt an ancient word, 
but he could find no other explanation than that 
it was a form of “nine” from the nomber of 
sources of the river, to which explanation he did 
not give credit. The first syllable of “‘Guyhirn” 
was, no doubt, ancient British, and the same as 
Wye, Wey, or Gwy in Welch. With regard to 
Roman names there were hardly one on the map 
with the exception of the common form seen in 
“ Caster.” The Roman work, however, had left 
its mark on thelanguage ; for the Saxons, finding 
the great roads, had called one “ Ermine-street,” 
which was “strange work,” or similarly “ Devil’s 
dyke.” At Erith they had the “Bulwarks ”— 
that was “an obstacle” to block, to keep out. 
Cardyke had also a Roman connection. One of 
the most ancient names in the locality was the old 
name of Peterborough, “ Meding hampstede.” 
Another name of high antiquity was Croyland, 
which had been explained as ‘‘Crow-land;” but 
to this he did not commit himself. Danish names 
were almost unknown in the Fens, which had 
curious names of their own. Among them were 
“ Droves,” being drives for cattle; “Dykes” 
meaning q mound, and seldom a ditch, as else- 
where. The ancient formative for water, ea, was 
seen in Mantua, Eastrea. In some cases it was 
altered into the French form eau, which was 
attributed to the influence of the French refa- 
gees, who came into these parts after St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the persecutions of the Duke 
D’Alma, He was told that at Thorney there was 
a large proportion of French words among the 
Family names. Corruptions of French words were 
ibly seen in “Powder Blue Farm” and 
“ Whip-chicken Farm.” He did not dispute that 
Ely came from eels, but “island” was seen in Eye, 
Thorney, and Ramsey. Eye was here identical 
with the word signifying water, and the eye of the 
head doubtless got its name from its insular posi- 
tion. The orthography of island was objectionable 
as the s was not wanted, and it ought to be written 
*Eyeland.” Emneth, the name of a place near 
Wisbech, was a most interesting word. He should 
like to know the date of the introduction of the 
word “level,” as applied to districts, for it pro- 
bably ousted emneth, which is old English for 
level, derived from even—even-eth. “Fleet,” in 
German “fiuth,” from the verb “ to flow,” was 
identical with our “ flood.” It was seen in Wain- 
fleet, and shortened in “Fletton,” which was 
‘the town on the fleet.” The Saxons settled the 
country in scattered places or farms ; and wherever 
we found this word, we might rest satisfied that 
the settlement was by squatters. There were com- 
pounds of this word with “ing,” “ton,” and 
“stead,” as Falkingham, Berkhampstead, North- 
ampton, Southampton; and in Medinghamstede, 
the very ancient name of Peterborough, signifying 
the little capital, village, or town in the centre of 
a patch of hams or settlements. Just as Long- 
fellow sang,— 


“ There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian 
village.” 


Ham and stead, showed a village, ham and ton 
a larger place. “ Ings” signified a moist meadow. 
There was a touch of “ eye” in it as there was in 
“innis,” island, “inch” and “Ince.” Conning- 
ton was a town on the “ing.” He could offer no 
explanation of “leam” as in “ Morton’s leam,” 
unless it was imported from Holland.* “Lode” 
came from the Saxon “to lead,” a conduit. On 
the Continent “see” was used to signify an in- 
land lake, and it was found in Whittlesea, Soham 
—Seeham. “Set,” asettlement, as Farcet. “Toft” 
or “tuft,” a little hill,” seen in Langtoft, Tout 
Hill. Names from trees were here rare, but there 
were a few, as in Sawtry and Barnack—Barnoak, 
A false classical taste had changed “delf” from 
“delve,” into delph. It was a question whether 
the ph ought to remain in the language; but if it 
did it should be confined to words of pure Greek 
origin. Curious lo¢al terms, such as “ Boatsgate,” 
“Soc,” “Severalls,” “outrages (outrace) of 
water,” were referred to, and it was remarked 
that a permanent occupation was required to give 
names ; a by this test, a re 
appeared to have primarily occupi y 
Britons and afterwards by the race which re- 
drained the land and gave it names. 





THE FIRST TRADES’ UNION DIRECTORY. 


Tax yearly production of the order 
of books already established, along with those 
occasional new ventures in this way which appear, 
orwell yer y as pregnant a proof as could be 
add of the trading activities of the period in 
which we live. There is, in the first place, the 
huge Post-Office Directory of London; then we 
have Thom’s volume of the same class, considered 
with respect to Dublin ; an excellent Directory of 
Edinburgh; another of Glasgow; and so on, 
through most of the cities and towns of any 
note in these three united kingdoms of our own. 
Nor is this all; as London, too, has even its several 
suburban Directories,—Islington having one of 
some seven or eight years’ standing; Clerken- 
well another, though but of late growth. Different 
interests and classes have also their aid-books of 
the like character, as the Churches of England 
and Scotland, the Roman Catholics, the two chief 
bodies of the Methodists, the Nonconformists, and 
so through the rest; while it is the same with 
the professions of law and of medicine ; and now 
there has been put forth, in this summer of 1861, 
a yet more noticeable book of the kind than all, 
because of its novelty,—a Trades’ Union Direc- 


Certain short documents, bearing upon the 
present disputes between the building operatives 
and their employers, have recently appeared in 
some of the journals, as emanating from the 
Trades’ Council. And now, what is this London . 
Trades’ Council? It is a body that had its germi- 
nation from those meetings of the various trades’ 
delegates of the metropolis which took place at 
Shaftesbury Hall during the greater part of the 
builders’ strike of 1859. The parties who had 
there for so long assembled merged themselves, 
at the time when the strife was ended, into a pro- 
visional council or committee, on whom the joint 
duty was to devolve of furnishing a code of rules 
whereby any such council was to be guided in 
future; and also to prepare and have printed as 
correct and full a list of such trades as were united 
among themselves—their places of meeting, and 
the names of their secretaries,—as was possible ; 
and which at length has been accomplished under 
the title of “ The United ag gk First Annual 
Trades’ Union Directory.” Its publisher is Mr. 
Thomas Jones, of Great Chapel-street, Soho ; and 
whose name also appears among the seven attached 
to an address on the 104th page; these parties 
making their statement at this concluding part of 
the work, in lieu of the usual prefatory matter to 
be found at the commencement of books. 

It is the “first” thing of the sort which has 
been consigned to the long-living operations of the 
printer’s skill. From the index, we gather that 
there are 405 cities and towns in which are to be 
found those now widely-spread and thickly-clus- 
tered confederacies of workmen with workmen, of 
which we have lately heard so much, and are 
likely to hear more,—for “ better or worse,” as is 
the case in our matrimonial obligations,—those 
social amalgamations of the builders of our 
houses, the makers .of our boots and shoes, 
of our coats, vests and trousers, of our hats; 
of all the manifold furnishings of our home 
interiors; and, likewise, of the fabricators of the 
boat which graces our rivers, and the great ship 
which carries our ms and our commercial 
riches from shore to shore, in friendly intercourse 
with our nearest neighbours, as also to the furthest 
quarters of the globe. These, and all the rest—a 
very multitude of multitudes—appear now to be 
constantly striving for the possession of some pre- 
sumably needful right or advantage; and as, in 
their aimings and strugglings, they believe that 
the position or good they are in quest of is not 
attainable by any individual exertion which they 
can make, hence they clasp hands together in one 
uniform chain, as it were, of mutual purpose, and 
so become Trades’ Unionists. 

But now for a specimen, and here it is—one of 
the most convenient kind, as taken from the 
second heading to be found on the opening page of 
the Directory list :— 


ABERDEEN (SCOTLAND). 








Trades Club-houses, &c. | — 
Boller.makers .. ../16, Castle-strest. 
Boot and Shoe- ; 
makers ...... 5, gree cine Geo. Henry, Sec. 
Corkcutters .... { poe wer, 
Compositors and - i. nee 
Printers ...... 186, George-street |G. H. Knox, Sec 


Engineers, Amal-|Lemon Tree, Hun- 
gamated ...... ter-road. 

Shipwrights ......|49, Wellington-st. John Smart, Sec. 
Thus, from this extract, it will be gathered, 

that there are six trades’ unions in Aberdeen, the 
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club-houses of all of which are known, as these are 
specified in the centre column, though not so with 
the secretaries, the names of only three being 
given; but whether purposely, or because unat- 
tainable at the time of preparing the copy for the 
printer, must be a cause of guess. And 80, too, is 
it with to the times of meeting. There is 
no information on this head here, though it is 
different generally throughout the book—parti- 
culars of this kind being of the utmost importance 
in the sending of deputations from trade to trade, 
or giving the dates at pange —" are to be 
expected to an inquiry by r. c 

In this nha aon. the whole production pro- 
ceeds, the B.s following the A.s, the C.s the 
D.s, and so on till the long classification ends 
at the city of York,—Yeovil immediately going 
before, but which small Somersetshire town, 
as we learn, has only one trade society, that of 
stonemasons ; while York has eight, namely, book- 
binders, boiler-makers, cork-cutters, compositors 
and printers, engineers, iron-moulders, stone- 
masons, and tailors; it being rather strange that 
there are no fraternising shoemakers now to be 
found in that ancient city; and especially as the 
words “ Boot and Shoemakers” almost invariably 
begin the city or town lists to be found on the 
first column of every page; and especially, too, as 
York had once considerable renown for its guild 
of the Crispin craft; the cup from which the 
“brotherhood” took their convivial potations 
being one of rich material and artistic ornamenta- 
tion, and still preserved. 

Let us now take a peep at Edinburgh; and here 
the trades’ unions number nearly twice as many 
as in York, which has but eight in all, while the 
metropolis of Scotland can count seventeen. But 
Dablin counts still more, for there they make 
nearly threefold seventeen, or exactly threefold 
sixteen, while in London the muster is even like 
its ownself in bulk—extraordinary, having close 
upon or full 300 societies; the Directory giving 
the particulars of 290; and no doubt the compila- 
tion is not yet complete in this respect. In 
London alone the enumeration of these trades, 
trade branches, or trade houses of call, exhausts 
sixteen pages of the Directory; and as many of 
our readers, in uence of the great builders’ 
strike of 1859, and likewise that of the same class 
which is just now at its height, may wish to become 
somewhat better acquainted than they are with 
the associative ramifications of these workmen, 
we have been at the pains of going carefully over 
those eight leaves of the book before us, and there- 
from noting down the number of | and days 
of assembling of the several branches of the brick- 
layers, carpenters, plasterers, and stone-masons, 
so particularized, leaving out both the house- 
painters and the plumbers, though these workmen 
have likewise their due places in the Directory. 

The bricklayers’ lodges, Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 12, 
meet on Mondays; on Thursdays one lodge, no 
number given ; and on Saturdays, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16,17, and 18; the places of 
meeting being scattered nearly over the whole of 
London and its suburbs, and further,—one being 
at Sydenham and another at New Brentford. The 
carpenters do not spread to the like extent, 
although they have more society haunts than 
the bricklayers,—one, the farthest east, being at 
Stepney, one in Camden Town, one at Notting- 
hill, one in Pimlico, two in Chelsea, one in Lam- 
beth, one in Southwark, one in Newington- 
butts, and the rest more in the heart-districts of 
the metropolis. Twelve of these lodges, meeting 
on Mondays, are of carpenters alone, while seven- 
teen are named as “carpenters and joiners,” and 
who also meet on the Monday. Then there are 
six carpenters’ unions, which are denominated 
as “local,” but wherefore is not to be learned 
from these pages. Another “local” section— 
“The South London,” meets on Tuesdays, and 
three others,—* Carpenters’,” ‘“ Carpenters’ Per- 
severance,” and “Carpenters? Amalgamated ;” 

while in another place we find “ Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Amalgamated,” or “ Carpenters’ Progres- 
sive;” amalgamation, persevering and p: 
ing, being, no doubt, all good things in their 
way and season. Wednesday brings “Carpen- 
ters” once more, one body ; “ Carpenters’ local,” 
one ; and ditto, No. 4 Lodge, one. On the Thurs- 
day of every week a “ Carpenters’ delegate meet- 
ing ” is held, at the Mitre Tavern, St. Martin’s- 
lane; and now, lastly, the “ Carpenters’ Protec- 
tive Society,” come together on the Saturday of 
every week, at a certain “ Inn,” in the Cambridge- 
road, Mile-end,—“ protective,” we may well be 
assured, of what the members name and consider 
as the “ rights of labour.” 

The Monday meeting plasterers are these : two 

“local,” and two of the “ General Society,” lodges 


No. 3 and 10; while on Tuesdays another “local 
Society ” holds its parliament, and likewise lodges 
5 and 15, push into business. Then Wednesdays 
draw together the members of the 18th lodge of 
the “General Society ;” Fridays the “ Plasterers’ 
Executive Committee ;” also at the “ Mitre Tavern, 
St. Martin’s-lane ;’ and Saturday, a “ King’s 
Arms, Aldersgate, City,” concourse of the “ Gene- 
ral Society,” and “ Plasterers’ local,” at the “Adam 
and Eve, Old St. Pancras-road, King’s-cross.” 

We now search for the stonemasons, when the 
first society of this class which turns up is one meet- 
ingatthe “Sun Tavern, Mason-street, Westminster- 
bridge-road,” the members taking theirconsultative 
seats together, on the “alternate Mondays” of each 
month, at the said “tavern” in “ Mason-street.” 
On Thursdays these meetings thicken, five publics 
being then filled with the throngings of the craft ; 
and thence out for the remaining days of the 
week there is a complete quiet ; so that, in all, the 
stonemason has only six ms of meeting in Lon- 
don,—a very inconsiderable number as compared 


hear, the masons are a really powerful body; are 
in the best financial credit with the majority of 
trades; have, generally, a goodly fund at their 
ready command ; and possess extensive ramifica- 
tions in the provinces. 

Another noticeable phalanx of Unionists we find 
in a supplementary part of the book. These are the 
coal-getting classes, called the “South Yorkshire 
Miners;” their general secretary a Mr. 
Richard Mitchell, residing in Pitt-street, P 
who has to carry on the correspondence of thirty- 
four united branches or sections; twenty-three of 
these having their locale “near” Barnsley ; four 


one,—the Stanley colliery,—‘ near” Wakefield. 
Then, besides this South Yorkshire federation, 
there isa “ West Yorkshire,”—one of the same 
calling ; another, the “ North of England,” having 
its head quarters “ near” Gateshead ; one going by 
the name of the “ Lancashire and Cheshire.” a 
“ Churwell district, near Leeds;” while Scotland 
has, in like manner, its miners’ association, the 
seat of rule being at Holytown. 

Of tobacconists there are thirty-one unions to 
be found in this supplement; Alnwick heading the 
list, and Wigan making the close ; and astounding 
is the evidence thus obtained of the smoking pro- 
pensity of our age. 

In the supplement our attention is attracted to 
another somewhat noticeable fact, and that is con- 
cerning the rather ancient trade of the slater ; for, 
after over-seeing pretty closely the “S” namings 
in the book, we detect but few places in which a 
slaters’ society is mentioned; one of these being in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the other in Dublin ; while 
in Scotland alone we find four, as described in this 
supplement,—Ayr, Glasgow, Greenock, and Paisley 
being the towns named, 

We cannot, however, pursue the subject further. 
We point to the book as a sign of the times not to 
be overlooked or thought lightly of. 








PAYMENT BY THE HOUR. 


letter from one of Mr. Kelk’s masons, working under the 
hour system. In justice, I hope you will publish a few 


newspapers that a regiment of Negro Volunteers was 
present at the late great battle in America, and assisting 
with the bayonet point to establish the rule of their 
masters, and perpetuate the slavery of their race. He 
complains very much of certain epithets by which those 
working under the hour system have been designated, 
overlooking the fact of their originating with the master 
builders, and are still in common use, when speaking with 
reference to their masons. He undertakes to enlighten 
the public, bg stating that labour is the source of wealth, 
and is di ent on capital ; and whoever contributes to 
increase it is useful to society ; though it may be through 
a system which induces overwork. But let meask, would 
it not be more consistent that our country’s capital should 
be increased by systematic industry, rather than by the 
Ee ee particularly in a trade 

e ours, the natare of which cannot be denied 
when the fact is borne in mind, that 75 per cent. at least 
of those who follow it die of consumption before they 
arrive at the age of forty years? The astrious popu. 
lation of a country being the great source of its wealth 
and stability, whatever system tends to cut them off pre- 
maturely must be alike unchristian and destructive to 
the best interests of society. Another circumstance he 
alludes to, which, , exists to a great extent 
in our trade; namely, the great number of men unemployed 
during the winter months ; and recommends, as a mitiga- 
tion of that evil, a reduction of the number of hours 
worked by those who are fortunate enough to procure 
employment; ep trngs Seay a reduction in their wages 


he considers, will extend the 





with either the bricklayers or carpenters, and being | y 
evenoutrivalled by thoseoftheplasterer. Still,aswe fi 


“near” Rotherham; five “near” Sheffield; and | . 


Sir,—In your impression of the 17th inst., appears a | 


remarks from one who refuses to adopt it. The writer | 
endeavours to justify its introduction, and makes an effort | alone passes 
to prove its adaptability to present circumstances. I am | may be obtained from exceedingly impure sources. It is 
not surprised at Mr. Griffin’s using his pen in support of | plain that perforated zinc, or a framework of coarse wire 
the master builders, and their system, when I in the | 





time of his 
tens a ae employment, and severing that good feeling 


any terms an employer wish to im 
Beat nie tae niet ‘a 

ve effect tation: 
the nine hours. H - 


unerals, 5,055/.; and 


Tuos. Conotiy, Mason. 





SEWER DEODORIZATION BY CHARCOAL 
FILTERS. 


A PAPER on this important subject was not long 
since read at the Society of Arts, by Professor 
Stenhouse, F.R.S., who may be said to have at 
least matured the idea; although, in his account of 
those who had previously investigated the sub- 
ject, he should have named Mr. Jasper Rogers as 
a precursor, if not the original inventor of deodori- 
zation of foul gases by means of charcoal. 

The following is condensed from Dr. Sten- 
house’s interesting , which was printed in 
a Journal of the Society of Arts for 14th June 

tt :— 


directed to the deodorizing and disinfecting properties 

charcoal ; and I was not long in discovering that the views 
which had been previously entertained the 
action of charcoal were exceedingly erroneous ; for, in- 
stead Se eS ee eee eae 
the decay of putrefying substances with it was in 
contact, as been previously supposed, its action was 

Charcoal, theref: 


considerab] 
within its pores, amounting to 

volumes [and which, it might have been added, appears 
to be continually renewed of itsef, unless the pores be 
allowed to be filled with water,—or the charcoal, in other 
words, to become wet], not only absorbs, but rapidly 
oxidizes the effluvia and miasmata emitted by decaying 
substances, and resolves them into the simplest combina- 
tions they are capable of forming. 

All porous substances, such as platinum black, pumice 
stone, &c., possess the power of condensing gas within 
their pores. 

The charcoal air-filter consists of a layer of charcoal in 
coarse powder ; varying in size, according to circum- 
stances, between a small bean anda filbert. The charcoal 
is placed between two sheets of wire gauze fixed in a 
frame, and can be readily applied to buildings, to ships, 
| to the air-shafts of sewers, to water-closets, to respirators, 
| and various other purposes. All the impurities in the air 
are absorbed by the charcoal ; so that a current of pure air 
h the filter; and in this way pure air 





filled with larger pieces, and a greater thickness of char- 
coal, may be also employed, whenever the amount of 
effiuvia evolved is very considerabie. 

Before the close of the year 1854, air-filters or charcoal 
ventilators were fitted up, both at the Mansion House 
and Guildhall. They are each of them several feet in 
diameter, the layer of charcoal being about 1} inch in 
thickness. Although six years have elapsed the charcoal 
has never required to be renewed, owing to its oxidating 
power being practically unlimited. Air-fiiters were soon 


res many 
rt Rawlloaon, dang hs last four years, has applied 
. w ’ , 

charcoal air-filters to the ventilation of sewers on a large 
scale, at West Ham, near London ; at Swansea, Work<op, 
and Buxton, the entire towns; at Brighton, partially; at 
Bowood, the seat of Lord Lansdowne; and at various 
other places. 

In 1858, Dr. Letheby strongly recommended the 
employment of charcoal air-filters, as infinitely the 
cheapest and most effective of all the plans which 
had been a: About a year ago, therefore, 
under Dr. ee eee Mr. Haywood, the en- 

missioners of Sewers, ecmmenced 
spplying ee Serer a to pare Renovo of the 
sewers in , and to many of 
which were well known to cater abe ste nope amar 
exhalations than almost any of the other districts in 
London. The results have been perfectly satisfactory, as 
the sewer gates are as effectually destroyed by being sub- 
jected to a species of low combustion, as if they had been 
passed through a red-hot furnace. In this process th 





measure of a working-man’s freedom, by shortening the 
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them, as before stated, causing them to combine 
with condensed oxygen. The efliciency of the charcoal 
appears never to diminish, if it is kept dry and its pores 
are not choked up by dust. 

The expense of applying charcoal to the disinfection of 
the sewers is by no means considerable, as the first out- 
lay is all that is required. ‘Ihe only precautions to be 
observed are, that while the filters shall be sheltered 
from rain and moisture, free access shall be given to the 


air. 

In conclusion I may state, that for the last six years I 
have strongly recommended that charcoal air-filters should 
be applied to all house-drains, sinks, and water. closets. 

Every water-closet, in my opinion, ought to be fur- 
nished with a subsidiary pipe branching off from the main 
pipe, a littie below the valve of the closet. This subsi- 
diary pipe should be carried a few feet above the seat of 
the closet; and its extremity,—which should be open, 
with the exception of a few wires stretched across it, 
merely to prevent the charcoal falling into it,—should 
terminate in a charcoal filter 6 or 8 inches thick, into 
which it should penetrate to the depth of 2 or 3 inches, so 
as, in fact, to be enclosed by a good body of charcoal. 
Under such an arrangement as this, no foul gases can 
penetrate into the closet. 

From the preceding statements it is plain, that the 
oxygen contained in the air of the atmosphere is by far 
the cheapest and most effective deodorizing and disin- 
fecting agent with which we are acquainted, and that the 
usefulness of the charcoal air-filter consists in its afford- 
ing a safe and advantageous means of applying atmo- 
spheric air to disinfecting purposes. 

I think it but justice to myself to state that I have no 
pecuniary interest in the charcoal air-filter. Though 
strongly urged todo so, I refrained from securing it by 
patent, on the ground that inventions for the prevention 


of disease and death ought to be sold at the lowest pos- | 
sible price; and should not, therefore, be encumbered | 


with the expense and restrictions attendant upon patent 


rights. 

Dr. Letheby, Mr. Haywood, and Mr. Rawlinson 
have all recent! 
continued confi 


charcoal filters. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Hull Town-hall.—The competitive designs for 
this building (thirty-eight in number), have been 


considered by the committee ; and the first prize, 


of 100/., has been awarded to the design marked 
*“ Prodesse quam conspici,” by Mr. R. G. Smith, 
of Hull, architect; and the second prize, of 50/., 
to that marked “Experientia docet,” by Messrs. 
Lockwood, Mawson, & Mawson, of Leeds, archi- 
tects. Amongst the competitors were Mr. Brode- 
rick, of Leeds, the architect for the Town-hall 
there; Mr. Ellison, of Liverpool; and Messrs. 
Bellamy & Hardy, of Lincoln. Many of the de- 
signs, we hear, were very good. 

Wesleyan Chapel, Snaith.—In a limited com- 
petition for the erection of a new Wesleyan 
chapel, at Snaith, the design submitted by Messrs. 
Lockwood, Mawson, & Mawson, architects, has 
been selected by the trustees. 











THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

WHILE the differences between men and masters 
remain in an unsatisfactory state in the metropolis, 
without much of any great importance to report 
on either hand ; the labour question is still also in 
an unsettled state in some parts of the country. 

At Liverpool the operative plumbers have held a 
meeting with reference to the hour system, and 
have passed resolutions condemning the introduc- 
tion of this system, and pledging the meeting, 
individually and collectively, to support all men 
who “came out” in resisting it to the utmost. 

At a meeting of working men, held at Black- 
burn, it has been resolved to take steps for the 
formation of a National Association for the preven- 
tion of strikes, and for friendly and voluntary 
mediation between employers and employed. 

We understand that it is the intention of the 
operative masons of Dundee immediately to com- 
mence agitating for the nine-hours movement. 
About 250 of the 300 masons employed there have 
signed a memorial to the masters, signifying 
their intention to request the change. Six 
months’ notice is to be given to the masters for 
consideration. 

IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 

Messrs. Moorr & Broruens, the railway con- 
tractors, have been appointed by the authorities 
to erect the new land front about to be formed at 
Carlisle Fort, commanding the mouth of Cork 
Harbour, 

At an adjourned meeting of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, Abbey-street, held on the 1st inst., 
the following gentlemen were elected members of 
that body :—Messrs. W. Dillon, J. B. Brennan, 
R. Marquis, B. Watkins, Thomas Newenham Dean, 
architect ; John Lawlor, sculptor. 

The new church of Ballintemple, Dundrum, 
co, Tipperary, built by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, was lately consecrated by the bishop 
of the diocese, The plan of the church is ecruci- 
form; consisting of nave, 59 feet by 27 feet; 
chancel, 18 feet by 11 feet; transepts, 16 feet by 





10 feet 6 inches. The north transept is shat off 
from the church by a screen wall, and is divided 
into a porch and vestry-room. The height of the 
nave from the floor level to wall-plate is 17 feet, 
and height to ridge, 37 feet; height of chancel 
to ridge, 33 feet; height of transepts to ridge, 
31 feet 6 inches. A tower, 14 feet square— 
external dimensions—stands at the south-west 
angle ; is 30 feet to bed moulding of spire, which is 
32 feet high; the total height of tower and spire 
from the ground being 62 feet. The church 
accommodates 240 worshippers. The amount of 
contract was 1,600/. The late Mr. Joseph Wellam 
was the architect; Mr. Thomas Waldron Abbey- 
leix, Queen’s County, contractor. 

The report of the directors of the Museum of 
Irish Industry has been issued. 


used in buildings and cabinet-making. 


the lectures during the year was 8,377; 
whom competed for prizes. 


investigating the ground for a short line of rail- 
way, to run from the wooden bridge, Avoca, for 
| about twelve miles in the direction of Coolhatten, 
through the estate of Earl Fitzwilliam. 
A new convent has just been opened at Letter- 
|kenny. The building consists of a spacious and 





expressed to Dr. Stenhouse their | extensive facade of Gothic character ; lofty halls, 
ence in the deodorizing powers of | dormitories, refectory, cells, and chapel on the 


western side, flanked by a tower. There is a 
stained-glass window over the altar, containing 
representations of Our Lord, the Virgin Mary, 
| and St. Joseph, from Messrs. Barf & Co., Dublin. 
| The architects were Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie. 
The two houses, Nos. 40 and 41, Dame-street, 
| which have been lately purchased by the Life 
| Association of Scotland Assurance Company, are 
| about to be taken down and rebuilt. The plans 
| show a frontage of 43 feet in Dame-street, and 
| 44 feet in Trinity-street, the house No. 40, being 
|a corner house. The elevation, which is Italian in 
| character, is divided into two principal stories, 
| by a cornice, supported on rusticated piers, 
| forming a “ basement” for pilasters of the Lonic 
| order which decorate the upper story. The main 
| cornice has enriched panels in the frieze. The 
| whole is surmounted with a balustrade, to the 
| top of which, from the flagging, is 45 feet. The 
ment is sub-divided into two floors by cor- 

nices, running between the rusticated piers: the 
upper story is also subdivided into floors by cor- 
ni*es, running horizontally between the pilasters. 
The entire front will be of cut stone. Mr. Chas. 
| Geoghegan is the architect. 

| _ A new cut-stone front, of Italian character, is 
| about to be erected to Messrs. Browne & Nolan’s 
| premises, Nassau-street; Mr. J. McCurdy, archi- 
tect. Messrs. W. H. Beardwood & Son are the 
contractors. 





SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh.—A considerable body of workmen 
have been engaged for some time at the new works 
at Holyrood. The alterations and improvements 
within the palace have for their object the adap- 
tation of the apartments lately ceded to her 
Majesty by the Duke of Argyle and the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, by connecting them with the 
range of royal apartments on the south and east 
sides. The requirements of modern ideas of con- 
venience and comfort have led to the introduction 
of central corridors, from which the other apart- 
ments will be entered separately. These altera- 
tions, with a slight exception, according to the 
Scotsman, do not affect the ancient ornamental 
ceilings or the carved oak finishings, nor interfere 
with the external appearance of the palace, except 
as the substitution of plate-glass windows 
for the present large barred and small panes. The 
new works, however, properly speaking, are oppo- 
site the chief gateway of the palace. The old 
brewery and red-tiled tenements in front of the 
quadrangle were recently purchased by Govern- 
ment; and on their site are a series of structures, 
far advanced towards completion, for the military 
guard; and, in addition and in connection with 
these,a building for the accommodation of theroyal 
stud, containing stalls for about twenty horses, 
with coachhouses, &c. Towards the palace quad- 
rangle the elevation is baronial in character, 
having a broad centre gateway, flanked by towers, 
Glasgow.— Workmen have commenced to finish 
the Free College Church, Glasgow, according to 
the architect’s original design. From regard to 
economy the two towers, which the design 
embraced, were left unfinished when the church 





was opened for public worship, fully three years 
ago, The want of these towers dis to 
some extent, not only the church itself, but the 
adjacent college; as its lofty campanile, and the 
smaller towers of the church, were designed to 
harmonize ; the whole device being architecturally 
one. Towards the completion of the church 
towers, the late Dr. Clark, of Wester-Moffat, the 
founder of the college, left 4007. The cost, how- 
ever, will be about 1,200/., and the 800/. required 
have been recently subscribed. 

Aberlour (Banffshire).—The rebuilding of the 
church of Aberlour, which was burned down in 
the month of January last, is being proceeded 





| 


| 


with. The foundation-stone was laid a few weeks 
ago, and the walls are now 6 to 8 feet in height. 


It states that | [t is to be in the Norman style, in order to be in 
several additions have been made to the museum ; | keeping with the tower; and will be considerably 
amongst which are a series of glass enamels and | shorter, broader, and higher than the old church. 
porcelain; also some specimens of foreign woods, | The building is to be 66 feet by 47 feet, and the 
The total | height of the side walls 24 feet, while the roof is 
number of visitors for the year ending Dec. 31st, | to be as high as it can possibly be made, without 
was 32,999. The number of students who attended ‘interfering with the dials of the clock. 
57 of | architect is Mr. Petrie, of Elgin. 


‘The 


Linlithgow.—A special meeting of the Commis- 


Engineers are now engaged in making out and | sioners of Supply of the county of Linlithgow has 


been held, to consider the plans and specitications 
of the new Court-house and police buildings for 
the county, the proposal to convert any part of 
the ancient palace of Linlithgow into a court- 
house having been abandoned. The plans were 
submitted by Mr. Brown, of Messrs. Brown & 
Wardrop, architects, Edinburgh. The site pro- 
posed for the new structure is on the south side of 
the High-street, immediately to the west of the 
gate leading to the prison. Among several old 
buildings which will require to be removed (should 
the proposed site be acquired), in order to open the 
ground, is the house from the window of which, 
as is popularly believed, the Regent Murray was 
shot on passing through the town in 1570. The 
new court-house will stand at a considerable dis- 
tance back from the street, and will be surrounded 
by an open space or court-yard, about 180 feet 
long by 120 broad. The building itself, as exhi- 


| bited in the plans, will be somewhat in the Eliza- 


bethan style, 90 feet in length, and having at the 
west end a tower about 66 feet high. The north 
front facing the street will have the roof-line 
broken up by three small gables. There will be 
two principal floors, besides a sunk story and 
attics, containing, in addition to the court-room, 
44} feet by 26}, offices and rooms for the sheriff, 
sheriff-clerk, procurator-fiscal, superintendent of 
police, constables, &c., with retiring-rooms for 
jurors, witnesses, &c., and police cells. The pre- 
sent prison will adjoin the new court-house on the 
east, and the buildings will be surrounded by an 





ornamental railing. The total cost, including 
site and removal of old buildings, is estimated at 





5,000. The plans, having been examined, were 
generally approved of, and ordered for public in- 
spection previous to being transmitted to the 
Secretary of State for his approval. 

Dundee.—The working plans for the laying out 
of the Baxter-Park have been in Dundee for some 
time, and a considerable force of workmen has been 
engaged in the preliminary operations. 

Elgin.—At the harbour works, lately, the tide 
carried away a cofferdam erected by Mr. Adam- 
son, for keeping it back, that he might get on 
more rapidly with his excavations. Another was 
erected and puddled inside with clay, and the cut- 
ting of the rocks on the side of the entrance to 
— was resumed. The rock is exceedingly 
hard. 

Perthshire.—The contracts for the erection of 
the Perthshire District Lunatic Asylum have been 
taken ;—the mason work by Alexander Cunning- 
ham, Dundee; the joiner work by Clark & 
Cable, Dundee; slater work by Robert Jack, 
Dunkeld ; plamber work and gasfitting, Middle- 
ton & Son, Montrose; smith work by Gourlay, 
Brothers, Dundee; plaster work by J. Adam, 
Dundee ; painter ont by Robert Douglas, Perth ; 
the whole amount of the contracts being 18,000/. 
The building will be capable of containing 222 
patients, and this sum includes governor’s house, 
farm steading, gas work, lodge, and gateway. 
Messrs. Edward & Robertson, Dundee, are the 
architects. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Northampton.—The restoration of St.Sepulchre’s 
Church, Northampton, which is one of the only 
four round churches in England, is progressing. 
The enlarged nave, to which the celebration of 
divine service is to be transferred, and which 
occupies the site of the former chancel, together 





with the new chancel and aisles, is nearly com- 
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pleted. The funds, however, are not sufficient to 
carry out Mr. Scott’s design entirely. Upon the 
work already done there has been expended a si.m 
of 3,1002.; but, in order to connect the new roof 
with the old one, it will be necessary to expend 
2502. in repairing the old roof over the former 
chancel. The architect would, however, prefer 
toconstruct an entirely new roof, to harmonize in 
style and appearance with the new buildings ; and 
to do this would cost about 1,000/. If the seating 
and many other details are carried out according 
to the designs, a further outlay of 1,5002. will be 
required. It is intended that the round church, 
when restored, shall serve as a vestibule to the 
new buildings. A meeting will be held on the 
7th of September, on the subject of means for 
carrying out the restorations. 

W orcester.—On the north side of the cathedral, 
from the east to the west transept, the work of 
restoration is now being carried on by Mr. 
Bennett, of Birmingham. At the angle of the 
west transept, as the workmen were engaged in 
ascertaining the safety of the foundation, they 
came upon a series of early Norman arches and 
pillars, corresponding with those of the crypt, 
from which a doorway communicated to the por- 
tion just discovered, proving that St. Wulstan’s 
crypt must have extended further towards the 
north than it does at present. The vaulting of 
the roof was gone, but fragments of it were left 
at one point or two where it sprang from the 
shafts. Another discovery has been made at the 
east transept, on the south side of the cathedral. 
The steps which led down from the aisle, at the 
rear of Prince Arthur’s tomb, were being carried 
further back, in order to show the bases of the 
columns at the angle of the transept, when the 
workmen found the ancient steps beneath the 
modern ones ; and immediately under one of the 
steps was a Purbeck marble slab or coffin-lid, 
representing some distinguished person, the style 
of whose drapery, and general appearance of the 
carving, indicate the workmanship of probably 
the early part of the thirteenth century. Care 
will be taken of the slab by Mr. Perkins, the 
architect. 

Cheddon Fitzpaine (Somerset).— The village 
church here has been enlarged and restored, and 
was re-opened on the 13th by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. The additions are a new north aisle 
and a new vestry, the latter supplying the place | 
of a tail ill-contrived transept. The small early 
west tower, which does not stand in a line with 
the centre of the nave, or square to it, has been 
improved by a new parapet and gurgoyles. A 
new roof has been put on the chancel, and both 
this and the repaired nave roof have had carved 
bosses supplied, and all the white ceilings done 
away with. The east window has been renewed 
and filled with painted glass by Mr. Bell, of 
Bristol. The subjectsare from Matthew xxv. 35; 
and the window is a memorial to the late Mr. 
Ashley Moore, whose tenants have provided 
another window in the south aisle, also as a 
memorial. The old bench ends have been repaired 
and fitted to the new seating, the pulpit and font 
of Ham stone restored, &c. The woodwork and 
roofing have been executed by Mr. E. Jeboult, 
and the stonework by Mr. Stogg, both of Taunton. 
The architect is Mr. E. Ashworth, of Exeter, and 

the work has been carried out through the exer- 
tions of the Rev. S. H. Unwin, the rector, and 
under his supervision. The outlay is about 1,000/. 
Gilmorton (Leicestershire).—The parish church 
here has been re-opened. The church has been 
entirely rebuilt, with the exception of the tower 
and spire, The north aisle has been lengthened 
towards the east, and a new south aisle added; 
and the arch of the tower has been thrown open. 
The architect, under whose direction the works 
were executed, is Mr. W. Smith, of London. 
The church is in the style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The external walls are of granite rubble, 
with dressings of Ancaster and Attleborough 
stone, and the roof is covered with Welsh 
slates. Internally the nave is separated from the 


on a stone base, and was carved by Mr. Forsyth, 
of London, who has also been employed to execute 
the remainder of the wool carving in the church. 
The lectern, which has been presented by the 
architect, the chancel stalls, and the altar rails, 
are all of unvarnished oak. The organ was built 
by Lane & Sons, of Stony Stanton. The seats 
throughout the church are of oak. There is now 
accommodation for about 450 persons. The 
builder was Mr. J. Law, of Lutterworth. The 
cost of the restoration was upwards of 2,000/. 
Moseley.—The foundation stone of a new Con- 
gregational chapel has been laid. The site is close 
to St. Paul’s Church, Balsall-heath. The design 
furnished by Mr. B. Holmes, among several ap- 
plied for by the committee, has been adopted, the 
estimated cost of which is 2,200/. The ground 
plan is in form ofa parallelogram, being 77 feet 
long and 45 feet 6 inches wide. The sittings will 
be in four widths and divided by two passages, each 
4 feet 9 inches wide, communicating with the main 
principal central entrance, which will front the 
Alcester turnpike road. It will consist of a double 
doorway, supported on coupled stone columns with 
ornamental carved caps. Galleries are also to be 
placed on either side and at the west end of the 
chapel, and will be approached by stone stairs with 
separate lobbies at the front. The front of the 
chapel will be recessed back from the turrets and 
principal entrance ; the space between the turrets 
being filled up with a range of double lancet win- 
dows. The side elevations will be divided into 
seven bays by buttresses; each bay giving light to 
the chapel by two tiers of double-pointed windows. 
There will be a large oval window at the east end 
over some enriched panelling at the rear of the 
pulpit. The style is Early English, and the ma- 
terials used in the erection will be red bricks for 
the walls, with blue and white bricks worked in 
patterns in strings, bands, and arches; and Bath 
stone for dressings. The total amount of accom- 
modation provided for is 1,024sittings,860 of which 
are for adults, and the remainder for children. 
York.—The plans for the warming of the Min- 
ster are now complete, according to the local 
Herald ; the London Warming Company having 
contracted, for the sum of 645/., to furnish and 
erect twelve stoves, four of which are to be in the 
crypt, two in each of the choir aisles, and two in 
each of the side aisles of the nave. With these 
the company guarantee to maintain a uniform 
heat of fifty degrees; the power, however, being 
reserved to the contractors, if it be found neces- 
sary, to furnish and fix four extra stoves, at a cost 
of 30/.each. If at the end of a year there should 
be a failure of the agreed temperature, the con- 
tractors are bound to remove the whole of the 
stoves, and the Dean and Chapter are to pay to 
them 145/. for the expenses incurred in the 
attempt to warm the edifice. Little doubt, how- 
ever, rests in the minds of the contractors as to the 
successful carrying out of the scheme ; even though 
there are difficulties to surmount in connection 
with the minster which have not been met with 
in other buildings, from the large amount of win- 
dow surface which that edifice contains. The 
invention (Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s) is that 
which has already been applied in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (where a temperature of 60 degrees is 
guaranteed), the Houses of Parliament, the Cathe- 
drals of Limerick and Llandaff, the whole of the 
government schools of design, and some three or 
four hundred churches in and around the metro- 
polis. The stoves for the minster each weigh 
about a ton and a half; but are, nevertheless, 
portable; so that they can be removed without 
difficulty, should it be deemed necessary, during 
the summer months. They are constructed to 
hold five bushels of coke (though coal may also be 
used); which quantity, it is said, will work well for 
forty-eight hours without any attention. Several 
of the stoves have already been fixed. 

Leeds.—A new synagogue, erected in Belgrave- 
street, for the Leeds Hebrew congregation, has 
been consecrated. The new edifice will accommo- 
date about 250 persons. It is a brick building, 


aisles by plain arcades of three arches each; and | erected from designs by Messrs. Perkins & Back- 
the aisles extend towards the east, so as to form | house, of this town, architects, and has cost about 
chapels on each side of the chancel. In the|1,200/. The fands have been raised by subserip- 
arches of the nave and chapels are the contrasting | tions amongst the Jews in London, Leeds, and 
colours of the Ancaster and Attleborough stones, | other places, aided, according to the Leeds In- 
which are placed in alternate blocks. The capitals | telligencer, by contributions from a number of 
of the piers were carved by Mr. Poole, of London, | Christians. 


who has also executed the font and all the stone} Ryton.—The foundation stone of a new 


carving throughout the building. The floor of | gational church has been laid by Mr. William 
the church is paved with stone, banded with en- | Nesham, of Newcastle, near the village of Ryton. 
caustic tiles; those in the chancel being glazed. | The church is of Gothic architecture, and will be 
The chancel is lighted by one window, and there | made to accommodate 300 people. It is situate 
is @ sedilia on the south side. The clerestory con- | midway between Ryton and Crawcrook, and is 
tains two windows on each side, and the roof is of | 50 feet from the road. The front will look to the 
varnished deal, The pulpit is of unvarnished oak, | south, and the roof will be an open timber one. 








The site commands an extensive view of some of 
the finest scenery in the vale of Tyne. There is 
also provision made for building schools capable 
of holding 200 scholars. The architect is Mr. 
John Tillman ; and the builder is Mr. John Lee, 
both of Sunderland. 

Holy Island.—The chancel of the interesting 
church of Holy Island having been completely 
restored, and a new roof added to it, the incum- 
bent and churchwardens have put forth an appeal 
for the restorition of the nave and of 
the church, which they say may be considered the 
mother church of the diocese of Durham. 
Guernsey.—On the 29th ultimo, there was laid, 
at the Lower Rohais, the foundation-stone of a 
Wesleyan Chapel. It will contain 100 persons, 
and is to be built in six months, by Mr. Dachemin, 
senior, of red Guernsey granite. Its style will be 
Gothic, with a portico 6 feet by 8 feet, and the 
cost about 3007. The dimensions are, 36 feet 
long by 28 feet in width ; height from the 

to the ridge, 29 feet ; from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, 20 feet ; side walls, 12 feet. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. John’s, Leicester.—The north window in the 
chancel of St. John’s Church has recently been 
filled with stained glass, the gift of Mr. E. Law- 
ton, of this town. The window forms the first of 
a series of five, which light the apsidal end of the 
chancel, and contain representations of some of 
the principal acts of our Saviour during the latter 
part of his life on earth. Each window has two 
lights, and each light contains two subjects,—the 
type and its antitype. The window recently in- 
serted completes the series. In the right-hand 
light is the Last Supper, with its type, the Jewish 
passover; and in that on the left hand, the 
Agony in the Garden, with Moses, after descend- 
ing from Mount Sinai, as its type. In the back- 
ground of the picture of Moses is the Golden Calf, 
anda scroll, The groundwork is of grisaille; and 
in a triangular apex of the arch is an angel, bear- 
ing a scroll inscribed with the legend, “ Perfect 
through suffering.” The window has been de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, 
at whose manufactory the rest of the stained glass 
in the church has been produced. 

St. Andrew's, Watford. —This church has 
recently been ornamented with a new stained- 
glass window. The subject is, “Our Saviour in 
the Temple,” when found by a and Mary, 
reasoning with the doctors. The lower portion 
of the window is divided into three compartments, 
each of which contains its own portion of the 
subject ;—the first, Mary and Joseph ; the second, 
Our Saviour (at 12 years of age); and the last, 
the Doctors, Scribes, and High Priest. The win- 
dow is the work of Messrs. Heaton & Butler, of 
Hampstead-road. 

Misceilaneous.— The painted windows in 
Blakenball Church were from the establishment 
of Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, who have recently 
sent two more painted windows to Bombay Cathe- 
dral. The great west window for Ashford, Kent, 
was also by the same firm; and they have now 
ready a series of windows for Tottenham Park 
Church, Wilts, presented by Lord Ailesbury, the 
Dowager-Countess of Ailesbury, the late Lord 
Herbert, Lady Dunmore, &c. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Handsworth.—The first stone of the Middle 
School, about to be erected in Grove-lane, Hands- 
worth, out of the funds of the Bridge Trust, has 
been laid by the Rev. R. H. Peel, M.A. Thestyle of 
the building is Geometric Gothic; and the arrange- 
ment of the plan provides for a school-room, 
65 feet by 30 feet ; and two class-rooms, each 
19 feet by 18 feet; a board-room, for the use of 
the trustees, 19 feet by 18 feet, with ante-room 
attached; and a boys’ hat and cloak room, and 
lavatory. ‘The school is placed lengthwise to the 
front, and the elevation is divided into four bays, 
by buttresses; the roofing being gabled over a 
three-light traceried-headed window in each bay. 
The class-rooms form a projecting wing on the 
south side, with two double-light windows, divided 
by a buttress ; and the board-room forms a corre- 
sponding wing on the north side. Grouped with 
the gable of this wing is a turret, 65 feet high, 
over the principal entrance. The material is 


Congre- | red brick, with bands and arches of blue brick, 


and Bath-stone dressings. Ample playgrounds 
are left at the rear of the schools, and the whole 


of the site will be inclosed. Near to the en- 
trance-gates is a lodge for the school-beadle. The 


architect is Mr. Bidiake, of Wolverhampton, under 
whose superintendence the works are being carried 





out by Mr. Burkitt, builder, at a cost of 2,160/. 
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Miscellanen, 


Toe Lonpoy aNnp Mippresrx Arcuxo10- 
GicaL Socrety.—A general meeting of this 
Society was to be held on this Friday, August 23, 
at Uxbridge; the chair to be taken by the Rev. 
C. Parker Price, M.A., at twelve o’clock noon, 
in the Market-room, where papers were to be read 
on “The Treaty at Uxbridge,” and on “The 
History and Antiquities of the Town ;” after 
which the company were to proceed to Denham, 
Harefield, and Ruislip Churches, on which papers 
would be read from members of the Society; 
thence returning by Swateleys, the seat of Mr. 
T. T. Clarke, to Uxbridge, to dinner in the 
Market-room, at six p.m. 

ALLEGED EXpLosion OF A “ PARAFFINE” 
Lamp.—-A coroner’s jury in West Middlesex 
has returned a verdict of “death from burns 
caused by the ‘accidental bursting of a paraffine 
lamp.” It is said to have been “shown from the 
evidence of several witnesses that on the 26th ult. 
deceased, while in the act of trimming a paraffine 
lamp, accidentally dropped a lighted lucifer match 
into the fluid, by which it was ignited, and an 
explosion followed.” Two deaths occurred in this 
one case ; and, since, another death has taken place 
in a similar way. Having doubts as to the accu- 
racy of the allegation that paraffine oil was explo- 


sive, we tried experimentally to explode some of | 
this oil, but found that it would not explode. Half) 


filling an egg-cup with the oil, a match was ap- 
plied ; and, after some little trouble, the oil was 
lit and quietly burned away till the oil was con- 
sumed. The lamp may have been for paraffine, 
but assuredly the oil used must have been either 
naphtha or adulterated with naphtha, which is 
explosive, and a dangerous article to use in lamps ; 
whereas good paraffine, belmontine, and some 
other forms of mineral oil now getting into exten- 


sive use for lamps, are not so; although, of course, | 


everything combustible may, by carelessness, lead 
to accidental death by burning, as even a drop of 
blazing wax lately did. That an adulterated or 
bad and explosive kind of oil is being substituted 
for good paraffine oil, in some such cases as the 
above, is but too likely. At the inquest in the 
second case, Dr. Odling, F.R.S., professor of prac- 
tical chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, and officer of 
health to the parish of Lambeth, was examined 
with reference to the oil or spirit used in the 
lamp. He said he had tested Young’s patent 
paraffine oil, and found nothing in it calculated 
to explode or of an explosive character. <A light 
might be held in it, but no explosion would take 
place. Some oil, which was sold as Young’s, was 
of a dark colour, and possessed an explosive cha- 
racter, and as he had possessed himself of some of 
that which was remaining at the house after the 
unfortunate and fatal event, he was enabled to 


show the jury the effect of the two. The professor | 


then showed, by bottles containing each, that by 
Young’s a light could be put into the oil or spirit 
without an explosion, but when a match was in- 
troduced to the dark-coloured oil a sort of explo- 
sion did take place. 
article as paraffine oil should thus be likely to 
suffer a diminution of its utility from the unprin- 
cipled substitution of a dangerous article like this : 
the sale of it for household purposes ought to be 
punishable. 

CONNECTION OF THE TRIANGULATION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN WITH THAT OF FRANCE AND BELGiUM.— 
Lieut. the Hon. Delaporte French, with a party 
of one corporal and six sappers of the Royal En- 
gineers (Ordnance Survey Department), have 


crossed from Folkestone to Boulogne, for the pur- 


pose of connecting the triangulation of Great 


Britain with that of France and Belgium, in co- | 
operation with a commission appointed by the) 


Minister of War of France. The ultimate result 


to be obtained is the substitution of one meri-| 
dional line for the three lines of Greenwich, Paris, | 
and St. Petersburg, that are at present in use in| 
different countries, and thus to harmonize the | 


maps of all countries. The connection of the 
French and Russian systems will be carried out 
by the officers of those countries. 

Tue Giovcrester Surveyrorsuir.—Mr. Han- 
vey, the Board of Health Surveyor to the Town 
Council of Gloucester, has resigned his office, 
having been appointed surveyor at Dover, as in- 
timated in our columns on 10th inst. 

Scoot or Art ror Jersry. — At a public 
meeting recently held in the Lyric Hall, St. 
Helier’s, it was resolved to establish a school of 
art in Jersey. The meeting was presided over by 
Dr. Henderson of the College ; and Mr. Sparkes, 
head master of the Lambeth school, explained the 
objects of the movement. 





We regret that so useful an | 


Surrey Arcu xo.oeicat Socrety.—The mem- 
bers of this Society have held their eighth annual 
meeting, visiting various places in the neighbour- 
hood of Godalming. The weather was all that 
could be desired : the company was numerous; and 
the proceedings throughout were of an interesting 
character. Loseley was the centre of operations. 
The visitors met at St. Nicholas’s Church, Guild- 
ford, and proceeded to inspect the More monu- 
ments in the Loseley Chapel. The monuments 
were described by Mr. W. H. Hart, F.S.A. The 
ruins of St. Catherine’s Chapel were next in- 
spected, and Mr. H. W. Sass (hon. sec.) read a 
paper “On the Chapel.” The visitors then pro- 
ceeded to Loseley House, where a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled to inspect the 
antiquities collected there. Previously to the 
commencement of business, the company sat down 
toa luncheon. After luncheon, the party proceeded 
to the great hall, where the annual business, which 
proved of a routine character, was transacted. 
Mr. J. Evans afterwards made a few remarks 
respecting a collection of flint implements (from a 
drift) found in the neighbourhood, which were 
exhibited on the table. A paper on the Loseley 
manuscripts was then read by Mr. Hart. Mr. 
Evans read a paper on Godalming in 1640. The 
company next proceeded to Compton Church, bnt 
the paper which was to be read there by Mr. C. 
Baily was postponed in consequence of the late- 
ness of the hour. The next place on the pro- 
gramme was Godalming, where, about five o’clock, 
more than a hundred ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to a cold collation, which was laid out in the 
Public Hall. 

Essex ArcHEoOLoGicaL Socrery.—The general 
; annual meeting of this society was held this year 
at the Shire-hall, Chelmsford. The meeting was 
held in the Grand Jury Room, and was well 
| attended, theassembly including a number of ladies. 
| The report and statement of accounts having been 
read, showing a balance in hand of 84/. odds, 
the Bishop of Rochester proposed the election of 
| Mr. T. Burch Western as president, and the re- 
| election of the vice-presidents, council, secretaries, 
| treasurer, and other officers of the association. 
|The propositions were agreed to, and Archdeacon 
Mildmay then read a paper on an old Chelmsford 
|} account-book, and Mr. F. Chancellor one on the 
|architecture of Chelmsford Church. The Rev. 
|E. L. Curtis next read a paper on anchorholds 
‘and anchorites, referring to many buildings con- 
| nected with churches in the county of Essex, 
|which were supposed to have been dwellings of 
jthese recluses. Mr. A.C. Veley read a paper 
{on “The Shakspeares of Essex,” reading, in the 
| course of the same, some curious wills, and amongst 
them several of a Shakspeare family which had 
lived at Havering, Hornchurch, and Rawreth, the 
first being that of John Shakspeare, a priest, of 
the date of 1557, and who, he thought, might 
have been a descendant of the father of William 
Shakspeare, though he gave no very strong 
‘opinion on it. At five o’clock about thirty gentle- 
men sat down to a cold collation at the Saracen’s 
Head. 





In NorrrincHaM.—Two cases of disease alleged to 
have been Asiatic cholera have occurred at Not- 
tingham workhouse. Sanitary precautions at this 
seasonare more than at any other requisite, whether 
| cholera be pending or not; and although the pre- 
sent summer has been far too open and abounding 
with wholesome lightning storms which ozonize 
the air and promote its scavenging and freshening 
powers, to be likely to usher in a cholera sea- 
son, the remindal is a salutary one and may do 
good. Efforts should now be made to clear out 
overcrowded rooms in the low-lying portions of 
every town. Water-closets and sewers should be 
carefully flushed and deodorized; stench-traps 
affixed to sewers ; and, if possible, owners of pro- 
perty in back slums, which are frightful nurseries 
of fever and other diseases, should be compelled to 
give their tenements a thorough coating of quick- 
lime wash. Nor should the advantage of an 
abundant supply of pure water be overlooked. 

A Liset on St. Swirars.—Truth, it used to 
be said, is a libel. The venerable saint who is 
believed to rule the rain can no longer be regarded 
as the right rain doctor, if it be the fact, as now 
stated, that the Greenwich observations for the 
last twenty years prove rain to have fallen upon 
the largest number of days when St. Swithin’s day 
was dry. 

Fatt or A BrrpeGs at Reapinc.—The bridge 
which crosses the stream on the south side of the 
Great Western Railway arches, and leads from 
the Forbury to the King’s Meadows, has fallen in. 
The bridge has long been in a rickety and unsafe 
condition : it is now in course of repair. 





ALLEGED OCCURRENCE OF VIRULENT CHOLERA | 
|Careza as secre 





Sr. Perger’s Cuvrca, Westminster.—Allow 
me to correct a slight inaccuracy that occurs in 
your otherwise careful description of the above- 
named church, The area within the walls is about 
2,930 square feet: of this the space for seats 
oceupies about 1,952 feet, and the lobbies, &. 
978 feet.—RapHakL Branpon. 

MonvumentaL.—The Nelson Column at Yar- 
mouth is now surrounded by a fence, composed of 
stone and iron, the latter material being used for 
tridents placed crossways, and connected by a 
wreath of laurel. It is the wish of the committee 
to plant some laurels within the enclosure, and 
to provide proper seats instead of the present un- 
seemly benches; but, with the singular ill fortune 
which befals all the Nelson monuments, soon after 
the repairs were completed, the column was struck 
by lightning (as the Glasgow one lately was), and 
the figure of Britannia injured. To repair these 
damages and to put up a lightning conductor, 
about 40/. were expended, which unexpected de- 
mand has exhausted the funds of the committee. 
We learn that Mr. John Barnes, of Norwich, con- 
tracted for the ironwork, and Mr. E. O. Johnson, 
of Yarmouth, for the stonework.——The Bir- 
mingham Town Council have granted a site for 
the erection of a statue to the late Joseph Sturge. 
——lIn the churchyard of Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, 
are the remains of Flora Macdonald, of “ Prince 
Charlie” memory, with a memento of “ Here 
lies,” &c.; but her great-grandson, Captain John 
Macdonald, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Staff, has now 
given instructions to Mr. D. Davidson, monu- 
mental stone engraver, Inverness, to execute a 
tomb and slab-stone of fine Italian marble, to 
mark the last resting-place of the devoted Flora. 
The tombstone is 4 or 5 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, 
and is to be encased in a framework of Gothic 
structure. The slabstone is 5 feet by 2 feet. On 
the perpendicular stone, at the head of the grave, 
the inscription states that “In Flora Macdonald 
were united the calm heroic fortitude of a man, 
together with the unselfish devotion of a woman. 
Under Providence she saved Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart from death on a scaffold, thus preventing 
the House of Hanover incurring the blame of an 
impolitic judicial murder.” 

EXHIBITION OF ART AND INDUSTRY aT 
FLORENCE.—The Italian Government have re- 
solved to hold an Exhibition of Art and Industry 
at Florence, in the ensuing months of September 
and October. Italy will see for the first time the 
works of her artists and the products of her in- 
dustry collected together under the roof of a 
crystal palace. The exhibition will be divided 
into three departments,—agricultural, industrial, 
and artistic. It is intended that Rome and 
Venice shall both be represented. In the artistic 
department, the works of artists deceased during 
the last twenty years will be exhibited, as well as 
those of living artists. 2,000 workmen are now 
engaged upon that part of the Palace of Industry 
which is to hold the works of painters and 
sculptors. The cousin of the King, Prince Carig- 
nano, has accepted the presidency of the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition, assisted by the 
Marquis Ridolfi as acting president, and Professor 
The King will open the 
exhibition in person. At the same time a meeting 
of the Italian savans will be held, which has not 
taken place for fifteen years. Manufacturers of 
agricultural implements, both English and others, 
are specially invited. 

LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOcrETY.— 
The last bi-monthly meeting of this society was 
held in the town library, the Rev. R. Burnaby in 
the chair. Various objects of interest were ex- 
hibited, and Mr. W. Jackson, architect, read a 
paper “On the Architectural History of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Leicester,” and the Rev. J. H. 
Hill, some observations on the Transactions of 
the Society, the publication of which was arranged 
for. It was reported that the annual meeting for 
the exhibition of antiquities and reading of papers 
would take place at Lutterworth, on Wednesday, 
the 18th, and Thursday, the 19th, of September 
next, when the Rev. Thos. James, of Thedding- 
worth, and Mr. M, H. Bloxam, of Rugby, would 
read papers. Mr. Bloxam, it was stated, had pro- 
mised also to attend at the church at Lutterworth, 
on the Wednesday, and explain its architectural 
peculiarities, and also describe the Wickliffe relics. 
The subject of Mr. James’s paper is to be the 
“ Battle of Naseby.” The second day’s excursion 
will be to Naseby. The Roman remains near 
Lilbourne, Theddingworth church (lately restored), 
Stanford, and Misterton, were all stated to be down 
on the route proposed to be taken by the excur- 
sionists. It was resolved to take into considera- 
tion, at the next meeting, the propriety of sub- 








scribing to the Pagin testimonial fund. 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Procress.—According 
to the Rangoon Times of the 8th ult.,—* It is 
currently rumoured at the Burmese capital that 
the king shortly intends to connect Mandalay 
with the British province of Pegu by telegraph. 
A line of posts is to be constructed, during the 
next dry season, for suspending the wire; and 
when the boundary is ncarly reached, his Majesty 
will apply to be allowed the privilege of joining 
the telegraph system of India. Already there are 
two or three short telegraph lines in operation in 
the royal city. One line stretches between the 
palace and the mansion of the prince or royal 
brother: another extends to the ‘ Lhau-tau,’ or 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which is within the pre- 
cincts of the palace; and the third connects the | 
monastery of the Budhist high priest with the 





royal residence. A telegraph establishment has 
been organised, and a number of Burmese youths | 
are being instructed in the manipulation of elec- | 
trical instruments, and in understanding the mes- 
sages despatched and received.” 

Orrnine or New Docks at Neatu.—Such | 


Rattway Martrers. — The works upon the 
new branch railway to Sutton Coldfield, to con- 
nect Birmingham with Erdington and Sutton, 
long required by the public, are progressing 
rapidly, and will, it is expected, be complete before 
the close of the year. The line in course of forma- 
tion belongs to the London and North-Western 
Company, and branches out from the Old Grand 
Junction Railway, close to the Aston station, and, 
at a distance of 300 yards, crosses the river 
Tame on a viaduct consisting of six arches. The 
low land to Copeley-hill will be traversed by 
means of a heavy embankment; and further on 
the Tame Valley Canal is crossed by a structure 
of 56 feet spau. Passing through a deep cutting 
at Copeley-hill, and over a high embankment at 
Slade Farm, the line enters into the heavy cutting 
at Gravelly-hill, where there will be a station. 
This great cutting will not terminate until the 
line reaches the brickyards at Erdington. At 
Sutton there is a heavy embankment, 40 feet in 
beight. The whole of the bridges on the line are 
of brick, faced with Staffordshire blue bricks. 


has been the rapid increase of the Glamorganshire | The contractors are Messrs. Eckersley & Reace, of 
staple trade of coal, iron, and copper, that the Gravelly-hill. Mr. Baker, of Euston Station, 
trustees of the Neath harbour found themselves London, and Mr. Angell, are the engineers of the 
compelled to construct new floating docks at line, the latter gentleman having the immediate 
Briton Ferry, two miles and a half from the superintendence of the work. 


borough. The new works were contracted for| NorraerN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
by Mr. W m. Ritson, and give twenty-seven acres _ uarterly meeting of this association was held 
of floating and tidal accommodation, with about jast week, Mr. Moore, vice-president, in the 
7,300 feet of water-frontage. The machinery has chair. A letter was read from the Royal 
been erected by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne firm of Institute of British Architects, intimating that 
which Sir William Armstrong is or was the head. at a meeting of the Representative Com- 
The formal induction of these new docks wastobe mittee for the Exhibition of 1862, Mr. Dobson 
celebrated at Briton Ferry this Thursday, by a and Mr. Moore were unanimously elected mem- 


grard public demonstration. 
Gas.—The Gravesend and Milton Gas-light ' 
Company have declared a dividend of 7} per cent., | 
and the Cheadle Gas Company one of 6 per cent. | 
———At the annual meeting of the Newark Gas) 
Company, just held, a most satisfactory report was | 
given by the directors; and it was determined, | 
notwithstanding the increase in the price of coals, 
and other expenses, that the price of gas in future | 
should be reduced from 5s. to 4s. 2d. per 1,000. 
feet to all consumers; and the charge for public | 
lamps should be reduced from 50s. to 44s. each. | 
——At the half-yearly meeting of the Andover | 
Gas and Coke Company, it was stated that the | 
consumption of gas had increased since the price | 
was reduced, and that no doubt was entertained | 
but that, by the end of the year, an improved 
balance-sheet would be forthcoming. 
Daixxinc-Fouxrtais Movement. — A new 


fountain has been erected on Douglas pier, Isle of | 8°° 


Man, by Mr. W. Livesey, late proprietor of the 
Preston Guardian, The cost is about 20/.—— 
There is a fault in not a few of the metropolitan 
fountains which really ought to be amended; 
namely, the spurting of water from the streamlet 
all over the structure and around it, so that no one 
can obtain a cupful of water without going into 
the midst of the mess. The fountain opposite 
Somerset House may be adduced as an example. 
It is the flat grating on which the water falls that 
seems to be in fault, at least in some cases.; 

South Kensincton Musrvm.—During the 
week ending 17th August, 1861, the visitors were 
as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday 
(free days), 4,784; on Monday and Tuesday (free 
evenings), 3,045; on the three students’ days 
(admission to the public 6d.), 1,043 ; one students’ 
evening, Wednesday, 147. Total, 9,019. From 
the opening of the Museum, 2,203,505. 

BURSTING or a Canal, NEAR BARNSLEY.— 
en gay ee of the canal at Roystone has 

iven way. sloop was close to the » and 
fell down a depth of nearly 12 feet, a was 
floated along the fields a distance of 400 yards, 
where it became embedded amongst the standing 
corn, and was afterwards drawn to the canal by 
horses. Not far from the embankment: there was, 


bers of that committee, as representatives of the 
Northern Architectural Association. The commu- 
nication went on to say that the labours of the 
representative committee had hitherto been turned 
to endeavouring to obtain, among other things, at 
least 200 feet by 50 feet of space for drawings, 
and 100 feet by 50 feet for art manufactures. It 
had been intimated, that the space contemplated 
to be allowed for drawings was only 100 feet by 
50 feet, and the committee requested the co- 
operation of provincial associations in erdeavyour- 
ing to obtain a larger allowance. The letter was 
referred to the president and vice-president, with 
instructions to take such steps as they might 
deem fit for supporting the application for addi- 
tional space. Various elections were made. 


ATTEMPT TO REMOVE A Market Cross.—At 
Croscombe, near Wells, we are told, stands an old 
y stone market-cross, which the local wardens, 
thinking it an incumbrance and a hinderance to 
the public way, endeavoured to remove. The 
removal proved a graver and more serious a matter 
than the wardens were aware of. The masons of 
Croscombe refused to loosen a stone. When 
masons had been procured from the neighbouring 
city, the inhabitants gathered round the old cross, 
but the shaft had been hurled to the ground, and 
its finial broken in twain. The demolishing party 
having been driven off, a flag was hoisted by the 
villagers, bearing upon it the legend “ Be faith- 
ful.” This was struck down during the mélée, 
but as quickly re-raised, and thirty young men 


relic. 150 ratepayers have signed their names in 
testimony of their desire to retain this relic of 
olden time, and the waywardens have been served 
with a notice by the vicar and overseer to make 
good and repair the damage done to the cross 
within a given time, otherwise legal proceedings 
will be instituted against them. 








For repairs to seven houses, Goswell-road. Mr. James 





fortunately, a culvert, which took a 

the water. Considerable dam eng se 
and the canal has been drained for a distance of 
nearly eleven miles, 

A Contrxeytat Brock or Stoyr.— A block 
of stone, 26 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 6 inches 
thick, was lately, says Galignani, extracted from 
the quarries of Helsenhof, in Prussia, and de- 
spatched to Brussels. It weighs 303,500 lbs., and 
was drawn by 18 horses. The-man charged with 
the conveyance was obliged to give security to 
repair any damage which might be occasioned to 
bridges by the excessive weight of the stone. 

Phe Metroroxiran Street Tramway Syste. 
— nex tramway has been opened in London. 
Pe — from Westminster-road to Kenning- 





PPT eTETUL TOLL e eee £248 0 0 
QURREs 6 cpsic dob occnecnensixeieen 199 13 0 
Newitt (accepted) .....0..5+.+5. 17610 0 
CORRS ccc cc ccewcescccensvcecese 147 0 0 





For alterations to Messrs. Noake’s premises, Borough. 
Mr. Ll’ Anson, architect :— 
Wood 


Kb ckpcecbs vewseksehocses 0 0 
Nicholson 60 
Ashby & Horner . 0 0 
Gammon 0 0 
EMG cond bi vhs 00 0s0to0rdd noes 0 0 
Brown & Robinson 0 0 
DOME, o crsccpedssrercecceecees 0 0 
DARCY cicdciccoscesecccccccs ° 0 
WRI es cbstnnccnsdessccenaiee 0 0 
COMMA. £06 sess Vets ce cccveces 0 0 

i ON SRE ENE on ee OTe 0 0 








For the Gaildford County Halls and Assize Courts. 
Seven tenders were delivercd, each including a sum of 
420/. for lighting, warming, and assize fittings. That of 
Mr. Swayne, at 3,500/., was accepted. Mr. T. Goodchild, 
architect. 





bivouacked on the spot by night to guard the old 404 


For the erection of the Zetland Hotel, at Saltburn-by- 
the-Sea, for the Stockton and Darlington Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. Peachy, architect, Darlington :— 

For Entire Works. 


W. ROBGOM ose ce cesseve ooeee 12,541 4 8 
| EE ee Pee @ reves esese 12,499 0 0 
Bulmer... ......50 Wessercvece 12,026 6 0 

Oo vase cvecesoeccoe 11,519 4 0 
MUON cisccceensccgabesercce 11,390 17 0 
WOOO nce tecnectcansecevs 10,077 14 0 
ee eon p ny meee 10.916 0 0 
PENI 5 cbt ci deccccveivsene *. 10,397 3 & 

For Excavator's, Bricklayer’s, Mason's, and Plasterer’s 
ork. 

POG oo is dsc cdkccoiccheces 6,565 17 7 
Marren (accepted)........ 5,286 10 0 
For Slater's Work. 

/ Sbide abcdkenaeaeiaane 326 18 0 

Ord & Sanderson ............ 310 0 0 
NE a san ne kes babs ve nace 285 5& O 
Pattison (accepted) .......... 262 0 0 

For Carpenter's and Joiner’s Work. 
NI bi bly ono kc 0 5 vans Boek 2,960 0 0 
Cockburn & Bridges.......... 2,843 12 3 
WOR. cock kas ch inny aks 2,650 0 0 
ROU sak cia Sass aeieaess 2.577 43 
Chapman (accepted) ........ 2,564 0 0 
For Plumber's, Glazier’s, and Gas and Water Fitter’s 
Work. 
TRUE . . i'c:béanne basssenbasen ve 1,279 0 0 
RGIS 5 6's iced saa ee kavh deny oa 1,262 0 0 
WOGER ccisvessvisgue vannieee 1,294 0 0 
Russell & Sons ............+. 1,016 @ 0 
Hadson (accepted) .......... 907 6 0 
For Bell-hanging. 
Noel BGG. ocd cciccecevesece 146 8 0 
WEG cic cca sdsieeuvivesis 136 0 0 
CONE vig konnkn seer anve cave 106 @ 0 
Close, Ayre, & Nicholson*.... 60 0 0 
For Smith's and Ironfounder's Work. 
819 14 0 


Close, Ayre, & Nicholson*.... 
* Accepted. 





For first portion of works in additions to a house at 
Lanaien Mr. S. C. Rogers, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 


EROVE wocscccscesccsccccscvecees #724 0 0 
MMM ck sv csc ck cab cuespeiss 640 0 0 
BROWN vicacecccecscescaorees 636 0 0 
Cooper & Hacon.......eseserees 632 10 6 
GUMTREE i ovens Keescdvccdccvesece 580 0 0 





For sundry alterations and repairs, 2, Queen-street, 
Westminster, for Mr. Calcutt. Mr. Henry M‘Calla, archi- 
tect :— 


WOUND ac cccdensécctevace dncecxss 316 0 6 
BarGent 2c cescccccssccccccccsess 245 0 0 
Moarsies & BOO iii sedscvcecses - 19517 @ 
PT bones s osbeck need os iene aves 153 9 9 
BOVE és cnncc thas Keen vekse vaseke 150 0 0 

0 


London Building Company* .... 143 0 
* Accepted. 





For alterations to Dulwich Wood Cottage, for Mr. 
George Widdowson. Quantities supplie?, for Mr. 
Jennings, by Mr. J. M. Bryson :— 

La 


SP Pee rere ey Pr ereea ee 349 0 0 
FODUMNYS © oon cccavacvcrcasccnes 338 0 0 
OE cncescccoccncessscscosce 293 @ 0 
Robinson (accepted) .......... 254 0 0 





For new premises for Messrs. Wright & Co., No. 11, 

Old Fish-street, New Cannon-street. Messrs. John Young 

& Son, architects. paeunys supplied by Mr. a — 
0. 2. 


0.1. . 
Ashby & Sons .... £1,363 0 © ..€2,900 0 0 
Mansfield & Son 1,350 0 © .. 2,900 0 0 
Conder cessccccce 333 0 0 .. 2,860 0 0 
Axford & Co. .,.. 1,290 0 0 .. 2,830 0 0 
Patman.......+++ © 0 .. 2,825 0 @ 
Lawrence & Sons 1,282 0 0 .. 2,7 00 
Little & Son* 1,276 0 @ 2,715 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Suffolk General 
Hospital, Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. T. H. Hakewill, archi- 
. Quantities by Mr. Northcroft :— 

Le®.. ..06 bbe ceed ese veses ve Mey let 








For rebuilding No. 13, Lamb’s Conduit-street, W.C., 
for Mr. Giles Yarde. Mr. Herbert Williams, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. James Dudley :— 








Ashby & Horner ......++.++006 £1,991 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ........-+.+05 1,863 : ; 
00 
Ce 
00 
080 
For Palace Rooms, Kensington, adjoining King’s Arms 
Tavern, for Mr. Hellwell. Quantities supplied. Mr. 
Withers, architect :— 
Wilkins & Bottom ............ £1,993 0 0 
J. & W. Sanders .............- 1,700 © 0 
ea: LER EE RE TEE TOTO 1,651 0 0 
TUE id ncbsks suskansnhedowen 1,650 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole (accepted) 1,523 0 0 





For partial rebuilding, restoration, and reseating the 
—_ church of Tetney, Lincolnshire. Mr, Withers, 
architect :— 





Nave and i Heating 
Aisles. | Chancel Cosme | Total. 





Peart ....| 1,157 5 4 
ct 1, 








335 15 637 4 0] 1,530 4 10 
Maxey 145 © 0 235 0 0 30 0 0 1,410 © 0 
Clarke* ..| 874 © 01 224 © 0 6110 © 1,189 10 © 








* Accepted. 
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